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It  has  become  a cliche  to  say  that  we  live 
in  a media-saturated  world.  We  are 
surrounded  by  screens,  images,  sounds, 
cell  phones,  and  electronic  technology. 
Media  that  were  rare  and  inaccessible 
only  a decade  ago  are  becoming  ordinary 
features  of  daily  living,  working  and 
learning.  How  should  educators  respond?  On  the 
one  hand,  education  policies  acknowledge  that  knowing  how  to 
use,  navigate,  interpret,  and  manage  these  media  and  technologies 
is  essential  to  individual  success  and  to  national  economic 
competitiveness.  Media  literacy  is  integral  to  literacy,  and  critical 
media  skills  are  crucial  for  work  and  active  citizenship.  On  the 
other  hand,  policy  makers,  educators,  and  parents,  as  well  as  many 
media  professionals  themselves,  warn  that  children  and  youth  are 
watching  too  much  TV,  that  the  internet  is  full  of  dangers,  and  that 
“the  media”  in  general  have  a negative  influence  on  anything  from 
children’s  fitness  and  literacy  rates  to  violence  and  morality.  With 
ever  more  concentrated  corporate  ownership  and  global  reach  of 
media,  children  and  youth  are  targeted  as  consumers,  not  least  as 
consumers  of  media  products  such  as  CDs,  iPods,  and  cell  phones. 

We  hope  that  this  issue  of  Orbit  will  help  readers  navigate  some 
of  the  hype,  while  also  demonstrating  the  need  for  more  and  better 
media  education  at  all  levels  of  education.  We  are  fortunate  that 
Canada  is  a world  leader  in  this  field.  Some  of  the  contributors  to 
this  Orbit  issue  have  been  at  it  for  more  than  25  years.  People  like 
Barry  Duncan  and  Neil  Andersen  are  invited  to  speak  and  write 
about  media  literacy  around  the  world.  The  issue  came  together 
through  the  work  of  educators,  researchers,  activists  and  graduate 
students,  members  of  the  Association  of  Media  Literacy  (AML)  and 
the  Centre  for  Media  and  Culture  in  Education  at  OISE/UT  (CMCE). 
The  National  Film  Board  (NFB)  Mediatheque  in  Toronto  were 
involved  from  the  outset,  providing  input,  as  well  as,  important 
staff  support  and  meeting  space.  We  began  meeting  in  November 
2003  to  discuss  issues  such  as  the  place  of  media  education/media 
literacy  on  the  margins  of  elementary  and  secondary  curriculum, 
the  uneven  distribution  of  resources  and  support  for  media 
education,  and  the  virtual  absence  of  media  education  courses  in 
faculties  of  education  across  the  country.  This  issue  of  Orbit 
attempts  to  “spread  the  word”  about  media  education  to  teachers, 
students,  and  parents,  as  well  as  to  policy  makers  and 
administrators. 

While  Canada  is  in  the  forefront  of  media  education,  the 
distance  between  policy  intentions  and  classroom  resources  and 
practice  is  a major  concern.  Curriculum  policies  across  the  country 
have  recognized  the  importance  of  media  and  media  literacy, 
particularly  as  an  integral  component  of  English  and  language  arts 
programs.  Indeed,  the  notion  that  literacy  includes  the  ability  to 
read,  interpret,  understand,  analyze,  and  produce  a range  of  media 
texts  has  gained  wide  acceptance,  and  there  is  also  recognition 
for  the  potential  of  integrating  media  studies  in  a number  of 
curriculum  areas.  Yet,  there  are  major  obstacles  in  implementing 
the  good  intentions  of  policy,  let  alone  realizing  the  full  potential 
of  critical  media  education  for  Canadian  students.  Thus,  in  the 
areas  of  teacher  education  and  professional  development,  only  a 
handful  of  faculties  of  education  offer  media  education  courses, 
while  some  offer  one-off  modules — treating  media  as  “texts” 


among  others  in  an  English  or  language  studies  course.  At  the  same 
time,  many  teachers  do  not  have  access  to  professional 
development  and  school  boards  are  unable  (or  unwilling?)  to 
direct  resources  to  media  education  as  they  keep  abreast  of  major 
curriculum  changes  and  organizational  “restructuring,”  often  in  the 
context  of  major  budget  cuts.  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
resources  to  support  classroom  activities  in  media  education  are 
scarce,  particularly  in  a climate  where  public  accountability  seems 
focused  on  testing  “the  basics.” 

Yet,  access  to  resources  remains  a formidable  obstacle, 
particularly  in  the  important  area  of  media  production,  where 
young  people  can  learn  how  to  question  the  world  from  their  own 
perspectives  and  to  tell  their  stories.  Canada  has  a vibrant  network 
of  independent  and  alternative  media  where  voices  and  views 
outside  the  so-called  mainstream  are  heard,  where  more  complex 
analyses  are  presented,  and  where  a wider  range  of  aesthetics  and 
forms  of  expression  are  used.  Access  to  media-making  is  therefore 
an  important  aspect  of  media  education,  and  it  is  a matter  of 
equity. 

We  hope  that  the  articles  in  this  issue  of  Orbit  will  stimulate 
policy  makers  to  match  the  intentions  of  policy  and  curriculum 
documents  with  the  resources  to  realize  them;  that  faculties  of 
education  will  be  encouraged  to  recognize  the  centrality  of  media 
education  in  their  programs;  that  school  boards  will  provide 
classroom  resources  and  professional  development  for  teachers; 
and  that  teachers  will  find  provocative  questions,  useful  ideas,  and 
practical  suggestions. 
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MEDIA  EDUCATION 


Media  Literacy: 

Essential  Survival  Sk  Is  for  the 
New  Millennium 


Barry  Duncan 


We  live  in  a mediated  world,  a “global 

village,”  as  Marshall  McLuhan  famously 
described  it.  Events  such  as  9/11,  the  war  in 
Iraq,  teen  pop  idol  Britney  Spears’  24-hour 
marriage,  Janet  Jackson’s  “wardrobe 
malfunction”  at  the  2004  Superbowl,  and  the 
latest  “reality”  television  all  blend  into  a 
strange  media  brew.  In  this  article,  Barry 
Duncan  outlines  the  place  of  media  education 
and  media  literacy  in  the  classroom. 

We  have  to  reckon  with  new  and  evolving  communication 
technologies:  from  cellphones  to  digital  cameras,  from 
internet  chat  rooms  to  the  mind-boggling  information  resources 
available  on  the  World  Wide  Web.  The  expanded  communication 
territory  and  the  blurring  of  boundaries  between  entertainment, 
popular  culture,  consumption,  and  communication  suggest  that  we 
include  within  our  understanding  of  media  such  sites  as  shopping 
malls,  pop  icons  like  Barbie  dolls  and  Pokemon,  and  the  buzz 
about  brand-driven  fashions.  According  to  Canadian  culture  critic 
Naomi  Klein,  “brands  are  today’s  new  rock  stars.”  Mass  media  and 
popular  culture  represent  multi-billion  dollar  opportunities  for 
global  marketers  peddling  the  latest  goodies  for  teens  and  ’tweens, 
and  a major  concern  for  parents  and  caregivers.  It  should  be  no 
surprise  that  media  literacy  has  finally  entered  our  schools.  While 
its  reception  has  been  grudging  at  times,  media  literacy  is  no 
longer  seen  as  a superficial  frill,  but  as  an  essential  component  of 
the  curriculum. 


Media  Literacy  Defined 

In  1989,  the  Ontario  Association  for  Media  Literacy  (AML)  offered 
this  definition  for  the  Ministry  of  Education’s  Media  Literacy 
Resource  Guide: 

“Media  literacy  is  concerned  with  developing  an  informed  and 
critical  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  mass  media,  the 
techniques  used  by  them,  and  the  impact  of  these  techniques.  It 
is  education  that  aims  to  increase  students’  understanding  and 
enjoyment  of  how  the  media  work,  how  they  produce  meaning, 
how  they  are  organized,  and  how  they  construct  reality.  Media 
literacy  also  aims  to  provide  students  with  the  ability  to  create 
media  products.” 

These  products  include:  writing  detailed  TV  scripts,  creating  satiric 
collages,  or  editing  complex  video  material. 

We  use  media  for  a variety  of  purposes  and  contexts  in  the 
classroom.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  “teaching  about” 
and  “teaching  through”  the  media.  Many  teachers  use  media  as 
audio-visual  aids  to  support  subject  content — teaching  through — 
while  teaching  about  media  presupposes  a critical  approach, 
where  media  texts  themselves  are  explored  in  terms  of  their  form, 
strategies,  organization,  referents,  points  of  view,  and  so  on. 
However,  there  is  no  reason  why  both  approaches  can’t  co-exist  to 
generate  a more  thoughtful,  culturally  relevant  curriculum. 

Watching  a media  literacy  class  in  which  students,  armed  with 
digital  cameras,  tell  their  stories  is  an  exhilarating  educational 
experience.  Messy  at  times  and  seemingly  chaotic,  creative  media 
projects  demonstrate  that  theory  and  practice  must  support  each 
other. 

Without  going  on  a crusade  of  media 
bashing  fuelled  by  moral  panics,  the  media 
classroom  deserves  openness,  intellectual 
rigor,  loads  of  enthusiasm,  and  a willingness 
to  take  risks. 
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SECTION 


STATE  OF  THE  ART  IN  MEDIA  EDUCATION 


Media  Education  the  process  and  teaching 
of  and  learning  about  media” 

Media  Literacy  "...  the  outcome,  the 
knowledge  and  skills  learners  acquire” 

Media  Studies  the  courses  teachers  teach” 

- D.  Buckingham 


Origins 

The  first  wave  of  media  education  emerged  in  the  1960s,  catalyzed 
by  the  U.S.  civil  rights  movement,  influenced  by  feminism  and  the 
questioning  of  media  coverage  of  the  Vietnam  War.  In  Canada, 
cultural  nationalisms  and  the  emergence  of  a Canadian  film  and 
television  industry  shaped  early  media  education  efforts.  Alarming 
TV  viewing  statistics  of  young  people  helped  motivate  teachers 
and  parents.  Until  recently,  when  Internet  usage  surged  ahead,  the 
average  teen  had  logged  15,000  hours  of  television  by  the  end  of 
Grade  12,  in  contrast  with  spending  11,000  hours  in  the  classroom. 

Initially  a “movement”  of  enthusiastic  classroom  teachers,  it  was 
not  until  the  1990s,  largely  due  to  the  proliferation  of  digital  media, 
that  Canadian  media  education  began  to  be  taken  seriously  by 
education  policy  makers. 

In  1986,  Ontario  was  the  first  jurisdiction  in  North  America  to 
make  media  literacy  a mandatory  part  of  the  curriculum,  from  K to 
Grade  12.  Following  that  decision,  the  widely  recognized  Media 
Literacy  Resource  Guide  was  published  in  1989  by  the  Association 
of  Media  Literacy.  By  1997,  the  rest  of  Canada  had  followed  and 
media  literacy  was  embedded  in  provincial  policy  guidelines  for 
all  English/language  arts  programs. 

Typically,  media  literacy  is  established  as  a “strand”  assuming 
25%  of  the  expectations  set  out  in  provincial  guidelines  for  the 
English/language  arts  curriculum.  While  some  teachers  may  pay 
only  lip  service  to  these  requirements,  at  least  they  are  contained  in 
mandated  guidelines.  As  more  teachers  receive  in-service  training, 
enrol  in  Additional  Qualification  courses,  or  conduct  their  own 
research,  they  welcome  media  education  in  their  classroom,  not  as 
an  add-on  but  as  a creative  and  culturally  relevant  opportunity  for 
learning.  In  several  provinces,  media  studies  is  offered  as  a 
complete  stand-alone  credit,  usually  at  the  Grade  11  level. 

Key  Concepts 

Media  literacy  is  drawn  from  many  fields,  including  sociology, 
psychology,  political  theory,  gender  and  race  studies,  as  well  as 
cultural  studies,  art,  and  aesthetics.  The  work  of  Marshall  McLuhan 
and  others  in  communication  studies  is  also  important.  The  field  is 
dynamic,  with  different  approaches,  yet  there  is  considerable 
international  consensus  on  important  concepts  and  areas  to  be 
covered  in  media  analysis. 

CODES  AND  CONVENTIONS 

Consider  how  different  media  communicate  messages.  In  learning 
about  film,  for  example,  we  look  at  the  technical  codes  of  close- 
ups,  zooms,  dissolves,  pans,  and  tilts,  and  the  effects  created  by 


sound  and  special  effects.  Further  investigations  in  codes  and 
conventions  might  address  the  use  of  the  TV  news  anchor’s  desk 
as  a symbol  of  authority  or  the  images  of  death  and  satanic 
destruction  in  CD  covers  of  heavy  metal  music. 

VALUES  AND  IDEOLOGY  IN  MEDIA 

We  all  have  a set  of  beliefs  about  the  world  which  shapes  our  fears 
and  aspirations,  from  the  roles  of  schooling,  attitudes  to  same  sex 
marriage  to  the  role  of  police.  Typical  questions  when  analyzing  a 
media  text  or  image:  Who  is  in  a position  of  power?  Who  is  not? 
Does  the  text  exclude  any  groups  of  people  or  their  beliefs? 

MEDIA  AND  INDUSTRY 

The  commercial  organization  and  implications  of  the  mass  media 
need  to  be  recognized;  otherwise,  we  are  culturally  naive  and 
socially  irresponsible  about  the  basis  of  our  systems  of 
communication.  Most  of  our  entertainment  and  communication 
technologies  are  owned  by  a small  number  of  global  corporations, 
e.g.,  Time  Warner,  Disney,  and  Viacom.  Issues  around  concentration 
of  ownership  and  control  also  apply  to  merged  media  corporations 
in  Canada,  such  as  Bell  /Globe  Media  and  Canwest/Global.  Does 
this  level  of  control  influence  what  stories  get  told  and  how,  and 
how  different  groups  are  represented?  Lest  the  topic  seem  too 
abstract,  consider  recent  documentaries  on  Coca  Cola,  McDonald’s, 
and  Nike.  Help  students  investigate  monopolies,  the  extent  of 
corporate  resources  for  advertising,  and  the  incredibly  powerful 
role  of  public  relations’  initiatives.  Critical  marketing  has  become 


Almost  every  week  there  are  media  events  which  students  wish 
to  talk  about — “teachable  media  moments.”  The  death  of 
Diana,  Princess  of  Wales,  the  war  in  Iraq,  the  Oscars,  the 
Superbowl,  the  impact  of  9/11,  are  but  some  examples. 

As  a follow-up  to  September  11,  for  example,  teachers  had 
their  students  investigate  some  of  the  following: 

• “Time  has  ceased,  space  has  vanished.  We  live  in  a global 
village,  a simultaneous  happening.”  Discuss  McLuhan’s 
insight  in  light  of  our  experiences  of  9/11. 

• Use  key  concepts  from  discourse  analysis  to  explore  the 
representations  of  patriotism,  grief,  social  justice,  resistance, 
and  protest. 

• Who  was  marginalized  after  9/1 1 and  why? 

• Compare  and  assess  network  news  coverage  with  alternative 
news  sources  on  the  Internet. 


MEDIA  EDUCATION 
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the  most  important  aspect  of  modern  media.  (Consult  Naomi 
Klein’s  invaluable  book  No  Logo:  Taking  Aim  at  the  Brand  Bullies, 
Random  House,  2000.) 

MEDIA  AND  AUDIENCE 

Audience  is  used  in  two  different  ways 
a How  we  as  consumers  become  “target  audiences.” 
a How  as  active  participants  we  make  sense  of  the  media. 

Target  Audiences:  On  television  and  commercial  radio,  the  media 
serve  to  deliver  audiences  to  sponsors.  In  a highly  watched 
spectacle  such  as  the  Superbowl,  a 30-second  commercial  will  cost 
at  least  a million  dollars. 

Active  Audiences:  Audience  theory  suggests  that  audiences  are 
active  participants,  and  that  enjoying  or  making  sense  of  media  is 
a complex  process;  moreover,  each  person  negotiates  different 
meanings,  depending  on  his/her  gender,  race,  class,  and  age. 

Examples  of  Media  Literacy  in 
the  Curriculum 

English — adapting  a short  story  or  novel  into  a film;  creating 
multimedia  thematic  units;  script  writing 
m History — detecting  bias  in  news  coverage  and  so-called 
historical  truth;  points  of  view  in  documentaries;  representing 
historical  events  in  feature  films 
a Civics — investigating  opportunities  for  democratic  access  to 
social  and  political  power,  as  well  as  access  to  the  public  space 
of  media  representation 

h Geography — assessing  the  form  and  impact  of  images  of  the 
Third  World 

Health  Education — critiquing  gender  representation,  especially 
the  pervasive  ultra-slim  models  and  actors  who  glamourize  teen 
anorexia 

For  elementary  school  teachers  who  inevitably  cross  subject 
borders,  media  literacy  approaches  can  shape  and  unify  several 
curriculum  strands.  Articles  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  Orbit  will  be 
of  great  help  (see  especially  Section  2). 

In  the  Media  Classroom 

In  the  media  classroom,  we  want  to  pursue  thoughtful  media 
analysis  in  which  it  is  understood  that  class  discussions  and 
reflection  are  the  basis  for  constructing  new  knowledge.  In  this 
context,  the  classroom  is  a “site  of  struggle”  in  which  meanings  are 
negotiated.  U.K.  educator  Len  Masterman  insists  that  media  studies 
should  be  inquiry-centred,  co-investigative  (it  does  not  seek  to 
impose  a specific  set  of  values),  and  egalitarian  (teachers  and 
students  share  media  experiences,  but  may  have  different 
interpretations). 

Early  models  of  media  education  denigrated  young  people’s 
popular  culture.  The  media  were  seen  as  bad  and  students  needed 


to  be  taught  how  to  discriminate  and  resist.  There  are  still  teachers 
who  believe  that  such  approaches  are  appropriate  and  that 
students  need  to  be  culturally  inoculated.  More  recent  models 
presume  a richer  and  more  diversified  vision  of  society,  where 
popular  culture  plays  a key  role  in  our  everyday  lives.  Such  models 
recognize  the  dynamics  of  power,  the  role  of  pleasure  and  politics, 
and  consider  media  as  a significant  influence  on  identity 
formation.  Along  with  the  liberating  elements  implicit  in  audience 
theory,  as  well  as  student-directed  media  production,  such  models 
empower  students  to  make  up  their  own  minds  about  challenging 
ideas  and  classroom  debates,  fostering  conditions  for  critical 
autonomy.  Without  going  on  a crusade  of  media  bashing  fuelled  by 
moral  panics,  the  media  classroom  deserves  openness,  intellectual 
rigor,  loads  of  enthusiasm,  and  a willingness  to  take  risks. 

Teachers  can  begin  by  acknowledging  their  own  problematic  and 
contradictory  passions  and  by  being  prepared,  when  appropriate, 
to  share  them.  Playing  “spot  the  stereotype”  is  limited  in  itself.  Why 
not  encourage  students  to  write  thoughtful  papers  on  their  media 
pleasures  and  encourage  them  to  use  media  logs  for  open-ended 
responses?  Encourage  mainstream  readings  of  popular  television 
texts  and  then  model  some  oppositional  readings.  Encourage 
students  to  transfer  insights  developed  in  the  media  classroom  into 
other  areas:  the  politics  of  schooling,  the  role  of  authority  in  the 
family,  and  the  world  of  work. 
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Defining  New  Media 

The  word  “new”  in  new  media  is  not  a useful  label.  New  when? 
1990?  2000?  Now?  Who  says?  Historians?  Scholars?  New  media 
users? 

It  is  easier  to  describe  new  media  across  a continuum  than  to 
draw  a line  around  it.  If  we  were  to  choose  “computer-dependent” 
as  a criterion,  which  medium  is  NOT  new  media?  It  might  be  useful 
to  use  “screen-delivered”  as  a criterion,  but  a great  deal  of  screen 
content  is  the  printed  word,  considered  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
media.  It  is  most  effective,  therefore,  to  describe  new  media  using  a 
combination  of  criteria  such  as  “interactive,”  “electronic,”  and 
“digital.”  It  is  also  useful  to  define  new  media  in  terms  of  the 
“mental  environments”  they  evoke.  A great  benefit  of  new  media  is 
that  their  variety  of  forms  and  languages  have  helped  us  realize — 
as  McLuhan  did  decades  ago  about  media  that  were  “new”  in  his 
time — that  form  is  neither  invisible  nor  irrelevant,  but  a significant 
part  of  the  message. 

New  media  forms  include  email,  chat,  web  sites,  streaming 
audio/video,  text  messaging,  iPods,  and  gaming — often  in 
combination.  They  involve  most  communication  that  occurs  via 
screen,  and  are  most  often  multi-media:  combinations  beyond 
image  and  word.  Their  electronic  nature  makes  them  ethereal: 
messages  are  short-lived,  so  our  memory  is  often  challenged.  The 
multi-media  experience  may  also  be  a multi-source  experience. 
That  is,  we  can  consult  the  web  when  discussing,  reading,  or 
viewing. 

Reading  New  Media 

Researchers  of  reading  know  that  it  is  an  active,  strategic  process  of 
meaning-making  that  involves  an  interaction  between  the  text 
being  read,  the  prior  knowledge  and  skills  of  the  reader,  and  the 
conditions  of  reading.  This  is  also  true  for  new  media  reading. 
However,  the  level  and/or  nature  of  interactivity  is  an  important 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  reading  new  media.  Different 
media  require  different  reading  strategies  and  readers  need  to 
understand  form  as  well  as  content.  New  media  messages  are 
polysemous  (ambiguous),  partly  as  a result  of  their  multi-channel 
communications,  each  using  a different  language  form  (if  we  find  a 
scene  in  a story  scary,  is  it  because  of  the  acting,  editing,  lighting, 
soundtrack,  camera  angle,  or  a combination?). 

Readers  must  consider  and  read  new  media  strategically. 

New  media  readers  can  effectively  use  modified  print-reading 
strategies. 

Before-reading  strategies  include  activating  prior  knowledge  of 
form  and  content.  Knowing  the  nature  of  the  medium  prepares  a 
reader’s  mental  environment.  Readers  can  skim  and  scan  to 


Different  media  require 
different  reading  strategies 
and  readers  need  to 
understand  form  as  well  as 
content.” 

— Neil  Andersen,  Teacher,  Author,  Consultant 


discover  and  anticipate  the  new  media  forms.  This  might  mean 
fast-scanning  through  video  or  rapidly  scrolling  a web  page.  Once 
the  form  is  investigated,  readers  can  identify  the  most  effective 
info-capturing  strategies. 

During-reading  strategies  include  noting  omissions,  making 
predictions,  and  formulating  questions.  Readers  can  pause  and 
reflect,  and  re-read  for  clarification  or  elaboration. 

After-reading  strategies  involve  integrating  new  knowledge 
with  prior  knowledge,  and  include  reflecting,  summarizing/ 
paraphrasing,  and  verifying  sources/information.  Unanswered  or 
new  questions  might  be  pursued  in  a new  reading  activity,  and  the 
process  repeats. 

Because  of  the  multi-channel  and  ethereal  nature  of  new  media 
messages,  readers  must  be  active,  strategic,  aware  of  their  mental 
environments,  and  prescient/forecasting.  They  must  be  able  to 
capture  and  remember  key  ideas  effectively  and  efficiently. 

New  media  creators  must  be  aware  of  the  environmental 
characteristics  of  each  medium  so  they  can  choose  and  use  the 
most  effective  media  forms  and  modes.  They  must  also  know  how 
to  combine  form  and  content  into  effective  messages:  messages 
where  the  form  complements  and  re-enforces  the  intended 
meanings. 


NEIL  ANDERSEN  is  a Curriculum  Consultant  with  the  Toronto 
District  School  Board.  He  is  also  a speaker  and  consultant  in 
media  and  communications  technology.  His  most  recent  works 
includes  the  Consumer  Advertising  Workbook,  the  teachers’ 
guide  for  the  award-winning  Scanning  Television,  and  study 
guides  for  Space,  Bravo!  and  MuchMusic’s  Cable  in  the 
Classroom  broadcasts  of  original  media  literacy 
programming. 
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SECTION  0 

STATE  OF  THE  ART 
IN  MEDIA 
EDUCATION 


The  Story  of  Media  Education/Media  Literacy  in  Canada: 

An  Interview  with  Barry  Duncan 


ORBIT  When  you  first  became  inuolued  in  media  education,  what 
were  the  issues  you  wanted  to  deal  with? 

DUNCAN  I guess  we’re  talking  about  1978,  so  one  of  the  first  things 
you  have  to  realize  is  what  the  technology  was  like  and  what 
people  were  focusing  on  in  their  classrooms.  Most  media 
education  was  film  oriented  ...  we  didn’t  even  have  VCRs  ...  so 
film  tended  to  be  the  big  thing.  If  you  showed  really  good  films,  like 
Fellini  and  Truffault  and  Eisenstein,  you’d  be  able  to  “save”  kids  for 
“high  culture.”  Whatever  stuff  you  couldn’t  stand  was  sort  of  put 
out  the  door. ...  And  the  National  Film  Board  films  played  a big 
role.  They  were  the  ones  you  used  for  discussion  purposes.  In 
many  cases  you  were  teaching  through  and  not  about  the  media, 
although  you  did  a little  bit  of  each. 

ORBIT  At  what  point  did  you  feel  there  was  a need  to  go  beyond 
teaching  film  aesthetics  and  theory? 

DUNCAN  We  knew  the  kids  were  watching  television,  a lot  of 
television.  But  I don’t  think  enough  of  us  were  watching  enough 
television  to  consider  it  as  an  integral  part  of  what  should  be 
examined  in  the  classroom.  And  there  was  popular  music.  You  had 
all  those  beautiful  lyrics  from  people  like  Simon  and  Garfunkel. ... 
The  host  subject,  English,  was  ideal  for  incorporating  such  media 
texts  into  what  we  used  to  call  multi-media  units.  You’d  take  a 
theme  like  courage  or  prejudice,  and  you’d  explore  it  through  a 
novel,  short  stories,  and  a film  or  maybe  song  lyrics. 


On  the  occasion  of  the 
25th  Anniversary  of  the 
Association  for  Media 
Literacy  (Ontario),  Toronto 
teacher  Ian  Esquivel 
interviewed  Barry  Duncan, 
founding  member  and 
untiring  promoter  of  media  education 
in  Canadian  schools. 


ORBIT  What  u?as  the  reaction  of  students?  Did  they  buy  into  it  or 
just  think  it  was  weird  not  to  be  reading  books  or  essays? 

DUNCAN  I think  there  was  a positive  reaction.  Mind  you,  you  rarely 
had  a pure  media  literacy  strain,  if  there  is  such  a thing.  Media 
tended  to  have  a tie-in  with  a novel.  Or,  you  might  think,  “Well,  this 
is  good  for  discussion,”  so  Friday  afternoon  you’d  show  a film  and 
talk  about  it.  And  if  you  could  discuss  how  it  was  made,  the  use  of 
sound,  of  camera  angles,  then  you  could  give  the  students  some 
insights  into  the  construction  of  film. 

ORBIT  Today  media  education  uses  what  is  termed  the  “key 
concepts."  How  did  that  arise? 


Barry  Duncan 


ORBIT  Who  was  eager  to  do  media  literacy?  Was  there  any 
resistance? 

DUNCAN  It  was  a younger  teacher  population.  The  elimination  of 
the  Grade  13  external  exams  meant  that  the  English  program  at  least 
was  not  driven  by  those  exams.  It  gave  you  a lot  more  flexibility  and 
encouraged  a willingness  to  experiment.  They  were  really  good 
times.  There  was  also  money.  So  between  money,  youth,  and 
curriculum,  it  was  a very  positive  atmosphere.  And  the  teachers 
who  didn’t  want  to  get  involved  just  went  to  the  sidelines.  But  my 
sense  is  that  the  majority  were  open. 


DUNCAN  That  came  when  we  were  doing  the  Media  Literacy 
Resource  Guide  back  in  1986.  It  was  clear  that  if  we  were  going  to 
address  all  the  different  media  and  genres — film,  newspapers, 
periodicals,  music,  television,  comics — we  had  to  develop  some 
critical  tools.  And  that’s  when  media  literacy  became  a combination 
of  McLuhan,  film  grammar,  ideology — all  that  kind  of  theory.  So  we 
ended  up  with  key  concepts  about  how  media  construct  reality  and 
have  social  and  political  implications,  and  so  on. 

ORBIT  Underpinning  shifts  in  media  education  through  the  eighties 
was  the  video  revolution — MuchMusic,  MTV,  all  those.  That  must 
have  had  a great  impact. 
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DUNCAN  Oh,  absolutely.  That’s  where  the  exploration  of  popular 
culture  started  to  take  hold  and,  in  my  own  case,  even  going  to 
shopping  malls  and  having  walk-abouts  downtown  became 
significant  because  you  were  able  to  look  at  the  culture  of 
everyday  life.  You  were  able  to  see  that  it’s  not  just  film  and 
television,  it’s  everything  that  surrounds  us.  From  Barbie  dolls  to  Gl 
Joe,  all  that  stuff  became  recognized  as  pop  culture  icons  and  they 
deserved  as  much  discussion  as  a quality  short  film,  let  alone  a 
feature  film.  So  when  you  started  to  have  a broader  definition  of 
what  media  literacy  was,  and  of  what  culture  was,  then  it  opened 
up  a lot  of  doors  for  the  media  teacher.  And  I think  that’s  what 
facilitated  a major  paradigm  shift. 

ORBIT  At  some  point,  you  must  have  realized  that  perhaps  you 
needed  to  look  at  the  theoretical  aspects  of  these  pursuits.  Hou)  did 
you  address  that? 

DUNCAN  First  of  all,  we  should  never  neglect  Marshall  McLuhan. 
He  became  an  inspiration  for  a lot  of  people.  He  was  in  the  news 
continually;  he  was  always  giving  his  pronouncements  on  the  latest 
thing,  like  the  Beatles  or  Twiggy  or  whatever.  And  that  was  good 
because  people  started  to  say,  “Look  at  the  way  kids  are  watching 
television,  the  way  we’re  being  affected  by  it.”  ...  What  happened 
was  you  got  a more  detached  view  of  what  was  happening.  And 
that’s  where  I think  theory  came  to  play.  And  McLuhan  was  ideal. 
Because  we’re  talking  about  the  nature  of  the  medium  itself, 
whether  it  was  film,  television,  or  newspapers,  and  its  impact  on 
our  senses,  the  particular  grammar  of  the  medium,  what  things  it 
foregrounded  and  what  it  didn’t.  That  gave  it  an  air  of  excitement. 
The  risk  was  that  if  you  just  simply  taught  McLuhan  and  media,  it 
became  too  narrow.  So  I think,  at  least  about  the  mid-80s,  Chomsky 
came  in,  and  John  Fiske,  and  of  course,  Len  Masterman’s  Teaching 
the  Media  came  out  in  1985.  He  was  able  to  put  in  a lot  of  the 
political  stuff — he  was  very  well  versed  in  Paolo  Freire’s  Pedagogy 
of  the  Oppressed — that  you  need  to  have:  reflection,  analysis,  and 
then  action.  Masterman  politicized  media  much  more  than  we  had. 
Before  we  were  very  apolitical.  And  I think  the  political  dimension 
made  a difference. 

ORBIT  Now,  despite  the  fact  that  we — media  educators — seem  to 
haue  arrived  on  some  level,  there  has  been  pressure  to  eliminate 
the  stand-alone  credit  in  media  studies.  And,  in  fact,  it  did  vanish  in 
the  first  draft  of  the  latest  Ontario  curriculum  reform,  only  to  be 
reinstated  because  of  grass  roots  pressure.  What  does  that  suggest 
about  media  education? 

DUNCAN  The  fact  that  the  credit  to  teach  a complete  course  was  in 
jeopardy  shows  how  fragile  the  movement  is.  Even  though  we’ve 
had  curriculum  guidelines,  created  resources,  been  in  the  news — 
even  though  we  have  had  critical  recognition  of  the  value  of  media 
literacy,  all  it  takes  is  a conservative  government  to  say,  “We  need 
to  get  back  to  the  basics.”  So  that  is  a concern  that  I think  we  all 
have.  The  good  thing  is  that  every  decade  the  rationale  or  need  for 
media  literacy  has  escalated.  With  the  arrival  of  the  home 
computer  and  the  laptop,  and  digital  media,  the  real  need  for 
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media  education  has  increased.  So  what  was  fine  15  years  ago  is 
not  fine  now.  Information  literacy,  visual  literacy,  computer 
literacy — all  of  those  things  that  come  to  the  foreground  in  media 
studies,  have  contributed  to  the  credibility  of  media  literacy. 

ORBIT  How  is  a media  literacy  course  different  from  an 
information  technology  course? 

DUNCAN  Information  technology  tends  to  be  taught  or  facilitated 
by  those  trained  as  librarians  or  library  resource  teachers — how 
do  you  classify  the  materials  you  have,  what  are  the  skills  you  need 
in  order  to  locate  or  place  a book  in  the  collection,  how  do  you  use 
this  CD  or  film  or  web  site  as  a resource?  It  does  look  at  how  a text 
is  produced  but,  unlike  media  literacy,  it  tends  to  be  apolitical  and 
it  doesn’t  really  look  at  the  industry  or  ideological  implications. 
What  it  leaves  out  can  be,  at  times,  more  important,  in  my  view, 
than  what  it  includes. 

ORBIT  It  sounds  to  me  like  media  literacy  almost  belongs  in 
sociology  and  yet  it’s  in  the  English  curriculum  for  high  schools,  and 
in  language  arts  for  elementary.  How  do  you  feel  about  that? 

DUNCAN  It’s  a blessing  and  a curse.  A blessing  to  the  extent  the 
people  who  are  most  accommodating  tend  to  be  the  English  or 
language  arts  teachers.  So,  it’s  understandable.  And  it’s  the  same  in 
the  U.K.  and  by  and  large  in  Australia,  although  in  some  of  the  U.S. 
it’s  within  the  arts.  And  in  one  or  two  places,  it’s  within  the  social 
sciences.  In  essence,  it  doesn’t  necessarily  belong  in  English  but  the 
fit  is  the  most  comfortable.  The  curse  is  that  media  can  become  just 
another  text  that  you  teach  through,  like  a novel,  which  has  major 
limitations,  pedagogically.  You  need  to  teach  about  the  media  as 
well  as  through,  and  there’s  no  reason  there  can’t  be  a co-existence 
between  the  two  ...  [or]  between  English  or  language  arts  and 
media.  There’s  no  reason  for  hostility  between  them  . . . One  can 
use  many  of  the  same  tools  for  analysis,  and  then  one  can  add 
other  tools  that  are  specifically  used  in  media  studies.  What  you 
get  is  an  enlarged  concept  of  what  English  consists  of — and  people 
might  say,  well,  then  you’re  turning  it  into  cultural  studies.  In  many 
ways,  I think  that’s  true.  English  is  already  a form  of  cultural  studies, 
largely  because  of  the  wide  range  and  type  of  texts  used,  and  more 
so  with  the  use  of  media  as  texts.  And  when  media  are  inserted 
effectively,  they  can  raise  crucial  cultural  questions. 

ORBIT  It’s  interesting  that  in  the  recent  push  to  increase  basic 
literacy — reading  and  writing — the  approach  has  been  to  not 
locate  it  in  English  or  language  study  specifically,  but  to  spread  it 
across  the  various  subject  disciplines.  Should  that  be  happening 
with  media  literacy? 
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DUNCAN  Ideally,  I see  no  reason  why  English  teachers  should  have 
a monopoly  on  it,  and  in  fact,  there  is  plenty  of  opportunity  in  the 
other  subject  areas — history,  geography,  health,  physical  education, 
music,  science,  social  studies,  etc. — all  those  courses  provide  entry 
points  for  really  solid  media  literacy.  And  if  you  take  the  key 
concepts,  and  you  take  any  of  those  subjects,  we  can  find  ways  in 
which  the  media  have  constructed  a kind  of  reality.  So  for  example, 
in  a biology  course,  a nature  program  in  the  vein  of  Animal  Planet  or 
any  animal  documentary  could  be  looked  at  with  a critical  eye  as 
much  as  one  might  look  at  a film  in  an  English  classroom,  using  basic 
media  literacy  concepts.  That  is,  one  would  teach  through  it  by 
examining  the  information  or  content  it  provides,  but  also  about 
it — how  the  film  or  show  constructs  a particular  reality  through  the 
use  of  certain  codes  and  conventions,  camera  angles,  music,  and  so 
on,  and  what  values  it  contains.  Teachers  are  already  using  media  as 
teaching  aids  in  different  subject  areas — but  that’s  through  not 
about  the  media.  Video  is  being  used  in,  say,  a geography  class  to 
enhance  the  students’  understanding  of  land  use,  but  no  one  is 
asking  who  made  the  video,  for  what  purpose,  using  what 
technology,  at  what  cost,  intending  it  for  whom,  and  so  on. ...  All 
of  that  is  waiting  for  the  teacher  who  can  go  beyond  just  the  basics 
of  their  subject  and  look  at  the  broader  issues.  Media  literacy 
provides  the  critical  tools  to  help. 

ORBIT  Ciuen  that  elementary  teachers  don’t,  as  a rule,  just  teach 
one  subject  like  English  to  their  students  but  seueral  over  the  course 
of  a day,  it  seems  to  me  that  a cross-curricular  tool,  or  set  of  tools, 
like  media  literacy,  is  a logical  fit.  Even  the  term  “language  arts” 
suggests  a more  encompassing  approach. 

DUNCAN  Yes,  and  I think  the  interdisciplinary  opportunities  are 
immense.  And  what  will  be  the  bonding  agent  for  those  different 
subjects  will  be  the  use  of  the  key  concepts  that  can  be  applied  to 
various  media  constructions.  The  concepts  provide  an  excellent 
means  to  sharpen  our  interpretive  skills  across  all  boundaries 
and  disciplines  in  schools,  but  also  to  heighten  our  critical 
understanding  of  the  world  around  us  in  general. 

ORBIT  There  has  been  some  criticism  that  educators  are  somehow 
reading  into  the  media,  that  they  are  being  alarmist.  How  do  you 
respond  to  that  criticism? 

DUNCAN  Well,  to  “read  in”  can  be  positive  or  negative.  It  can  be 
positive  to  the  extent  that  if  you  don’t  take  an  angle  on  whatever  is 
happening  and  how  it’s  being  represented — it  could  be  a music 
video,  a film,  a news  story,  a comic  book — if  you  don’t  try  to 
conceptualize  it  and  interpret  it,  then  what  is  the  role  of  education? 
It’s  ridiculous  to  not  read  into  something;  it’s  how  we  process  our 
understanding  of  things,  not  just  of  media.  Where  it  becomes  bad  is 
where  we  take  the  “reading  into”  as  being  the  final  truth,  which 
leads  to  the  protectionist  position  that  assumes  that  something,  like 
a video  game,  is  inherently  harmful,  that  we  have  no  way  to 
overcome  the  harm,  and  that  the  use  of  these  “harmful”  media 
becomes  an  addiction,  that  the  user  is  consumed  by  it.  That  type  of 
reading,  especially  as  it  is  applied  to  young  people,  often  brings  in 


issues  of  sex,  violence — all  that  fear  mongering — but  allows  no 
other  interpretation.  It  assumes  that  their  minds  are  corrupted, 
their  innocence  breached,  etc.  There’s  an  absurdity  going  on  there, 
and  there’s  very  little  solid  evidence  that  these  media  have  that 
destructive  impact.  Media  literacy  isn’t  about  narrowing  the  beam 
so  much  that  you  can’t  see  the  whole  picture,  but  about  shedding 
more  light.  Our  perspective,  and  it  tends  to  be  a very  Canadian  one, 
is  to  take  a position  in  the  middle  where  we  don’t  ignore  the 
possible  negative  influence  but  we  don’t  take  it  as  the  motor  that 
runs  the  whole  car. 

ORBIT  Rather  than  not  have  something  seen,  you’d  rather  it  u?as 
viewed  through  a media  literacy  frame?  It’s  still  a frame,  but  it's 
evident  and  useful,  and  a fairly  broad  frame? 

DUNCAN  It’s  a way  of  seeing,  yes.  Media  literacy  can  be  an 
alternative  to  censorship.  I think  that’s  a good  part  of  its  message. 

ORBIT  Sometimes  media  educators  are  labelled  as  “anti- 
corporate,” especially  when  they  heartily  embrace  certain  works 
that  do  question  our  consumer  culture  and  the  role  of  corporations 
within  it.  What  do  you  say  to  that  charge? 

DUNCAN  There’s  a good  news  story  and  a bad  news  story  here. 
Some  corporations  are  good  corporate  citizens,  for  a number  of 
reasons.  And  they  generate  good  business  from  being  that  way.  In 
the  media  business  globally,  because  there  are  really  only  five 
media  conglomerates  that  provide  90%  of  the  information  and  own 
the  majority  of  the  media  outlets  that  people  have  access  to,  the 
ownership  and  control  issues  become  problematic  and  crucial.  Even 
though  there  are  more  choices,  there  are  fewer  voices.  And  Canada 
is  no  different  in  that  sense  from  the  U.  S.  We  are  the  most  cabled 
nation  in  the  world;  and  we’ve  got  ownership  of  newspapers  and 
television  stations  that  is  almost  as  concentrated  as  the  American 
situation,  which  is  horrendous.  If  we’re  anti-corporate,  we’re  only 
anti-corporate  because  this  consolidation  means  that  decisions 
made  push  out  independent  media,  knock  the  smaller  television 
producers  or  filmmakers  out,  use  the  bottom  line  to  undermine 
diverse  points  of  view,  and  stifle  debate  and  discussion. 

A good  corporate  citizen  supports  and  is  part  of  the  community; 
they  don’t  set  it  back  or  try  to  dictate  the  way  it  thinks  by 
controlling  its  access  through  and  to  media.  I could  name  one 
station  in  Toronto  that  is  very  responsible  and  supportive  of  the 
community,  and  in  particular  of  media  educators,  and  asks  nothing 
from  us,  like  endorsements,  but  still  provides  resources,  and  works 
with  us  to  help  us  to  better  understand  the  industry.  The  station 
has  provided  money  to  fund  workshops  and  summer  institutes, 
helped  with  the  training  of  teachers,  provided  venues  for  events, 
made  a number  of  its  programs  available  free  to  educators,  and 
participated  in  the  writing  of  curriculum  materials.  We  sense  also 
that  the  company  wants  to  understand  educators  and  students, 
and  not  just  as  a market  or  audience  but  as  a community  as  well. 

So,  any  media  literacy  around  corporations  has  to  be  given  a 
context.  Who  is  in  the  driver’s  seat,  I guess,  is  the  issue,  the 
corporation  or  us  as  citizens? 
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ORBIT  Another  criticism  of  media  education  is  that  all  it  is  doing  is 
promoting  mass  culture — you  know,  it’s  the  low  versus  high  culture 
debate.  So,  when  the  students  are  watching  television  or  film  in  the 
classroom,  they  aren’t  reading  a novel,  or  being  exposed  to 
literature. 

DUNCAN  This  idea  of  “high  culture”  and  “low  culture”  is  an 
artificial  distinction.  People  were  tending  to  talk  that  way  25  to  30 
years  ago. ...  All  of  these  things  should  be  subject  to  scrutiny 
because  they  are  part  of  our  culture.  Whether  it’s  Rush  Limbaugh, 
Jerry  Springer,  Britney  Spears,  reality  television — these  are  often 
considered  controversial  or  superficial — or  Dickens,  Bronte,  Hardy, 
all  are  worthy  of  detailed  analysis.  These  texts  tell  us  about  our 
desires,  our  fears,  our  aspirations.  They  provide  archetypes, 
lessons,  and  insights — so  the  distinctions  are  false  or,  at  least, 
exaggerated. 

ORBIT  Are  students  eager  to  talk  about  the  stuff  of  their  lives,  current 
media  and  such,  or  are  they  resistant — this  is  ours,  hands  off? 

DUNCAN  It  depends  on  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  and  her  or  his 
motives  in  teaching  about  the  media.  If  it’s  suggested  to  the  students 
that  popular  culture  is  not  worthy  of  serious  consideration — and 
that  can  be  done  in  subtle  ways,  not  necessarily  stated,  like  through 
an  attitude  of  disdain — then  you’ve  lost  the  battle.  If  you’re 
proselytizing,  desperate  to  indoctrinate  or  inoculate  the  students, 
that’s  of  no  value.  Whereas  if  we  look  at  these  things  as  being 
inherently  interesting,  and  we  can  have  a semi-detached 
relationship — we  don’t  have  to  be  a total  fan,  and  in  fact,  I think 
the  best  media  teachers  have  one  foot  in  the  traditional  culture  and 
one  foot  in  the  youth  culture  and  so  are  somewhat  detached  from 
both — we  can  create  a good  learning  environment.  And  students 
are  willing  to  even  look  at  things  that  are  very  personal  and 
important  to  them  in  that  situation.  And  then  when  there  are 
difficult  or  emotional  events  that  happen,  like  9/11,  the  class  is 
more  receptive  and  trusting,  and  the  inventive  teacher  can  come 
along  and  do  excellent  work  with  even  such  a delicate  subject. 

ORBIT  To  understand  youth  culture,  it  sounds  like  teachers,  would 
have  to  consume  a lot  of  it,  watch  TV  shows  and  listen  to  CDs,  play 
videos  games,  and  such.  You  obviously  do.  Are  you  a media  junkie? 

DUNCAN  I’m  a junkie  to  the  extent  that  I’m  often  doing  several 
things  at  the  computer,  and  the  TV  is  on,  and  I’m  trying  to  make 
sense  of  the  plot  at  the  same  time  that  I’m  trying  to  make  sense  of 
my  email.  The  key  is  being  selective.  You  cannot  keep  up  with 


everything  ...  you  have  to  sample  a broad  range,  and  let  the 
students  be  the  experts  with  their  selections,  whether  it’s 
blockbuster  films,  celebrities,  magazines,  or  hit  television  shows. 
You  just  have  to  have  some  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
various  media  out  there. 

ORBIT  / suppose  if  you  are  part  of  an  organization  of  educators, 
like  the  AML,  you  do  have  a community  and  access  to  what  others 
know,  or  use  in  the  classroom.  There’s  a sharing  of  resources, 
through  workshops  or  newsletters,  or  gatherings. 

DUNCAN  Yes,  and  we  have  teachers  who  are  experts.  For  example, 
one  of  our  members  is  an  expert  on  the  Titanic.  So,  he  not  only 
wrote  about  it,  he  looked  at  all  the  film  versions  and  compared  the 
various  messages  they  had,  how  the  story  was  constructed  for 
each.  So,  if  I want  to  teach  about  the  Titanic,  I think  of  him.  If  I want 
to  look  at  cyber-technology,  I think  of  Neil  Andersen.  Or  music,  I 
think  of ...  well,  you  get  the  idea.  So,  we  do  indeed  have  a 
knowledgeable,  enthusiastic  community,  and  that  makes  all  the 
difference. 

ORBIT  What  would  you  say  would  be  the  components  of 
progressive  media  education  in  our  society? 

DUNCAN  I would  want  to  have  teachers  conversant  with  the  best 
in  current  media  and  communication  theory,  from  McLuhan  to 
Chomsky  to  Fiske  to  Buckingham,  to  our  own  Naomi  Klein.  I’d  want 
them  also  to  be  conversant  with  learning  theory,  because  the  way 
kids  are  working  with  and  understanding  the  media  is  complex. 
They’re  doing  all  kinds  of  things,  creative  and  critical;  they’re  using 
multiple  literacies.  So  the  teachers  need  to  be  on  top  of  what  those 
multiple  literacies  do;  what  are  the  doorways  that  they’re  opening 
or  problems  they’re  presenting?  I’d  want  teachers  to  have  a really 
good  grounding  in  cultural  studies,  which  might  include  some 
sociology.  And  have  teachers  who  are  just  as  interested  in  teaching 
Hamlet  as  they  are  a blockbuster,  or  the  Simpsons;  and  in  teaching 
across  subject  boundaries. ...  We  need  continually  to  go  across  the 
border,  past  our  usual  expectations  into  other  territories.  To  me 
that’s  exciting. 

Orbit  thanks  Ian  Esquivel  for  undertaking  this  interview  on  our 
behalf. 
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Media  Education  in  Australia: 

An  Interview  with  Barrie  McMahon 


ORBIT  You  have  been  involved  in  media  education  in  Western 
Australia  for  over  25  years.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  your 
greatest  accomplishments  in  this  field? 

MCMAHON  One  of  history’s  ironies  is  that  the  intended  outcomes 
of  grand  plans  rarely  produce  the  results  that  we  anticipate.  When 
media  education  started  in  Western  Australia  (that  is  one  third  of 
Australia  in  the  bottom  left  hand  corner  of  the  world  map),  the 
small  team  of  enthusiasts  had  pretty  simple  aims  that  were  more 
closely  related  to  education  than  they  were  to  the  specific  study  of 
the  media.  The  group  was  convinced  that  secondary  education  in 
particular  was  not  working  for  many  of  our  young  people.  The 
learning  programs  seemed  quite  disconnected  from  the  real  lives 
that  people  were  leading.  Media  education  was  seen  as  a means  of 
redressing  the  situation,  of  making  a connection  between  schooling 
and  reality.  The  pioneers  were  educational  rather  than  media 
zealots. 

So  30  years  later,  do  we  have  that  hoped-for  reform  of  schooling? 
A little  has  happened  but  it  has  not  been  solely,  or  even  largely  due 
to  the  introduction  of  media  education.  Media  education,  although 
now  embedded  throughout  all  years  of  schooling,  still  remains  a 
comparatively  marginal  study,  but  inroads  have  been  made. 

Perhaps  the  most  lasting  effect  has  not  been  in  profiling  Media 
Studies,  as  the  subject  was  called,  but  infiltrating  media  education 
into  other  key  learning  areas,  particularly  into  English.  The 
injection  of  media  content  was  accompanied  by  an  ideological 
shift  in  that  discipline  from  a dominant  high  culture/low  culture 
paradigm  to  one  of  a critical  media  pedagogy. 

This  was  the  major  achievement,  though  ...  it  was  not 
anticipated  that  it  was  through  the  influence  of  media  education 
on  other  disciplines,  particularly  the  study  of  first  language,  that 
the  shift  in  the  nature  of  schooling  would  occur.  We  pioneers  had 
imagined  media  education  as  the  great  white  knight,  slaying  the 
anachronistic  educational  practices.  An  image  of  infiltration  was 
harder  to  conjure  up. 


To  help  us  put  our  work  in 
Canada  in  perspective, 

Barry  Duncan  interviewed 
Barrie  McMahon,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  media  education 
in  Australia.  One  of  the 
strategies  in  Australia  has 
been  to  “diffuse”  media  education  throughout 
the  curriculum,  while  media  studies/education 
in  Canada  is  viewed  more  as  a discrete  subject. 

front,  an  almost  unhealthy  belief  that  the  directions  that  you  are 
taking  are  the  correct  ones,  and  a hell  of  a lot  of  trust  in  the  people 
with  whom  you  are  working. 

The  consequence  of  being  in  a team  is  that  various  blockages 
are  expected  and  a lot  of  energy  is  available  to  expend  on 
overcoming  them  but  because  they  are  expected  and  addressed 
they  become  the  job  rather  than  frustrations.  Some  of  the 
blockages  are  not  overcome,  but  again,  this  is  to  be  expected  so 
is  not  a frustration. 

Many  of  the  blockages  occur  because  public  schooling  is  highly 
systemized,  so  change  does  not  occur  overnight.  The  Western 
Australian  system  is  a particularly  centralized  one  and  this 
provides  both  opportunities  and  problems.  To  influence  a 
centralized  system,  access  is  needed  to  the  policy  makers.  It  is 
necessary  to  secure  a spot  in  the  bureaucracy  that  will  provide  that 
access  and  the  success  in  doing  this  has  been  a major  factor  in  the 
development  of  media  education  across  the  State.  The  downside 
can  be  that  the  well-placed  bureaucrat  can  become  divorced  from 
the  classroom  realities.  This  is  why  a development  like  the  media 
education  movement  has  to  be  a team  effort  bound  together  by 
trust  and  confidence  in  each  other. 


Barry  McMahon 


ORBIT  What  have  been  your  biggest  frustrations  and  liabilities?  ORBIT  How  do  these  perspectives  compare  with  what  you 

understand  about  the  success  and  struggles  of  media  education  in 
MCMAHON  It  comes  with  the  territory  that  being  one  of  a group  of  other  countries,  especially  in  North  America? 
media  education  pioneers,  requires  a degree  of  naivete,  a lot  of 
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MCMAHON  One  of  the  important  teams  in  my  life  has  been  the 
international  team  of  media  educators  who  have  the  chance  to 
meet  occasionally,  correspond  erratically,  but  when  they  do,  share 
ideas  so  willingly  because  they  trust  each  others’  professionalism. 
On  these  occasions  when  we  meet  or  correspond,  I am  struck  by 
the  similarities  in  our  understandings  and  approaches.  Of  course 
there  are  differences  due  to  environment,  context,  or  historical 
baggage  but  the  closer  one  gets  to  core  issues  about  media 
education,  the  greater  the  similarities. 

The  core  media  education  values  are  defined  a little  differently, 
but  they  all  seem  to  have  something  to  do  with  the  centrality  of  the 
young  person  in  developing  a set  of  critical  skills  that  will  enable 
engagement  with  the  media  on  terms  that  slant  the  interaction  in 
the  student’s  favour. 

In  pursuit  of  this,  I have  noticed  that  different  countries  assume 
varying  emphases.  Colleagues  in  South  America,  for  example,  often 
emphasize  the  importance  of  media  education  for  the  preservation 
of  democracy.  Given  the  recent  histories  of  many  of  these 
countries,  such  an  emphasis  would  seem  to  be  not  only 
appropriate  but  fundamental  to  survival.  The  emphasis  in  North 
America,  in  comparison  to  that  in  my  country,  seems  to  respond 
more  specifically  to  the  context  of  very  prosperous  countries, 
market  driven  economies,  and  the  potential  and  problems  that 
result  from  that. ... 

Because  the  variations  from  country  to  country  are  superficial 
compared  with  the  marked  similarities  in  our  core  beliefs,  we  are 
well  placed  to  draw  approaches  from  each  other.  Australian  media 
education  needs  that  political  edge  that  is  apparent  in  many  South 
American  courses.  We  are  also  a little  too  laid  back  about  what  the 
impact  of  a market  dominated  economy  might  mean  for  media 
education.  Our  Australian  complacency  when  we  hear  about 
initiatives  like  Channel  1 is  predictably,  “It  will  never  happen 
here.”  And  ten  years  later  it  does. 

Where  media  education  has  been  successful  it  has  been 
because  the  purposes  have  been  clear,  delivery  has  been  directed 
by  context,  and  ongoing  revision  takes  into  account  the 
experiences  of  others,  both  within  and  abroad.  For  the  latter 
reason  in  particular,  we  will  need  to  nurture  our  teams  and 
develop  others. 

ORBIT  To  be  successful,  what  are  the  new  directions  that  media 
educators  need  to  explore  in  the  next  ten  years? 

MCMAHON  If,  as  I believe  we  are,  we  are  agreed  on  the  core 
purposes  of  media  education,  we  need  to  get  better  at  tracking  the 
progress  that  students  make  so  that  we  can  say  with  confidence 
that  the  intended  outcomes  of  our  courses  are  delivered.  At 
present  we  have  only  anecdotal  evidence  about  whether  we  have 
better  media  educated  societies  and  these  anecdotes  can  be  quite 
contradictory.  Recent  international  events,  for  example,  could  lead 
to  conclusions  that  we  have  a very  gullible  public,  whose  opinions 
are  shaped  through  the  media  so  they  were  prepared  to  support 
an  unjustified  war.  Another  set  of  anecdotes  on  the  same  issue 
could  lead  us  to  a conclusion  that  the  massive  international 


protests  about  war  in  Iraq  are  indicative  of  a media  savvy  public 
not  prepared  to  accept  the  dominant  media  spin. 

We  need  better  information  than  this.  We  need  to  be  able  to 
track  student  progress  as  they  are  learning  the  important  concepts 
and  to  share  this  understanding  about  development  with  them.  We 
also  need  to  investigate  whether  these  student  understandings  are 
used  outside  the  classroom  and  beyond  school  life.  If  they  are  not, 
then  we  have  wasted  our  time  and  theirs. 

This  process  of  monitoring,  tracking,  and  evaluating  student 
progress  needs  to  happen  internationally.  If  our  core  media 
understandings  are  very  similar  and  some  countries  are  having 
more  success  than  others,  we  need  to  know  why  so  we  can 
consider  the  relevance  to  our  own  situation.  This  is  a task  that  will 
require  all  of  the  pioneering  spirit  that  was  present  thirty  years  ago 
as  new  international  teams  are  forged.  And  yes,  we  will  have  the 
same  sort  of  blockages — to  do  with  bureaucracies,  funding  and 
cynicism  fostered  by  ignorance.  We  will  also  have  the  same  fun  in 
overcoming  the  blockages  because  that  is  the  ingredient  of  quality 
team  involvement  that  I forgot  to  mention — having  fun. 

To  learn  more  about  media  education  in  Australia,  the  website 
of  the  Australian  Teachers  of  Media  (ATOM) — www.atomvic.org — 
is  helpful.  In  addition  to  study  guides  for  current  popular  films 
(such  as  Supersize  Me  and  Two  Brothers,),  the  site  includes  two 
excellent  publications  Metro  Magazine  and  Australian  Screen 
Education  http://www.metromagazine.com.au/. 

Orbit  thanks  Barry  Duncan  for  undertaking  this  issue  on  our 
behalf. 

BARRIE  MCMAHON  is  Manager  of  Youth  Advantage  in  the 
Department  of  Education  and  Training,  Western  Australia,  an 
Adjunct  Senior  Lecturer  at  Edith  Cowan  University,  Perth, 
Western  Australia.  With  colleague  Robyn  Quin,  McMahon  has 
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Teaching  Media  Literacy  in  the 
Elementary  Classroom 


Don  Jones 


The  author  argues  for  media  literacy  as  an 
important  component  of  language  and 
literacy  in  the  elementary  curriculum.  He 
shows  readers  how  to  get  past  the  roadblocks 
of  limited  technology,  lack  of  exposure  to 
popular  culture,  and  a neophyte  knowlege  of 
media  studies. 

The  Case  for  Media  Education 

Media  education  has  a potentially  significant  role  to  play  across  the 
elementary  curriculum.  Countless  studies  describe  the  influence  of 
different  forms  of  media  on  children  of  all  ages  (see  the  studies 
cited  at  the  Media  Awareness  Network  website,  http://www.med ia- 
awareness.ca).  Many  young  children,  before  they  learn  to  read, 
have  been  exposed  to  numerous  images  and  sounds  from  a variety 
of  media  sources,  often  with  commercial  intentions,  that  may 
shape  their  perception  of  their  world  (Sutherland  & Thompson, 
2001).  As  they  grow,  that  exposure  intensifies.  Media  works 
represent  a number  of  prevalent,  contemporary,  and  powerful 
forms  of  communication,  and  media  should  therefore  be  a part  of 
all  curricula,  and  appear  as  natural  in  a classroom  setting  as 
reading  and  writing  (Williams,  2004). 

Contemporary  literacy  involves  both  receptive  communication 
(reading,  listening,  and  viewing)  and  expressive  communication 
(writing,  speaking,  and  representing)  (Turbill,  2002).  Some  of  the 
questions  that  media  literacy  asks  include:  Who  produced  this 
work,  why,  and  for  whom?  What  is  included  and  excluded?  Why 
was  the  form  and  technique  chosen?  How  do  form  and  technique 
affect  the  message?  Similarly,  questions  about  expressing  effective 
communication  include:  What  is  the  purpose  and  audience  for  this 
message?  What  information  should  be  included  and  excluded? 
What  forms  and  techniques  should  be  used  to  communicate  this 
message  most  effectively?  These  are  questions  that  can  and  should 
be  raised  in  the  elementary  classroom. 


Working  with  the  Curriculum  (Ontario) 

Media  literacy  is  not  a separate  subject  in  the  elementary  panel.  In 
Ontario,  the  curriculum  expectations  for  media  literacy  reside  in 
the  language  curriculum,  where  about  20%  of  the  overall 
expectations  and  15%  of  all  language  expectations  are  devoted  to 
media  (with  slight  variation  from  grade  to  grade).  This  would 
suggest  that  media  education  should  occupy  a significant  portion 
of  classes  devoted  to  language  instruction.  Yet,  the  actual  picture  is 
more  complex. 

Although  expectations  for  media  education  are  not  explicitly 
spread  throughout  other  subjects,  each  elementary  curriculum 
does  include  a communication  knowledge/skill  category  where 
language  instruction  and  media  would  provide  very  appropriate 
cross-curricular  links.  Many  elementary  schools  are  structured  to 
help  students  maintain  frequent  contact  with  one  teacher 
throughout  the  day,  thus  most  elementary  teachers  are  responsible 
for  language  instruction  along  with  other  subjects.  (Therefore,  most 
teachers  are  responsible  for  media  education  and  are  well 
positioned  to  find  connections  across  the  curriculum.)  This  is  both 
an  opportunity  and  an  impediment:  an  opportunity  to  integrate 
media  education  in  a meaningful  way  throughout  the  day;  an 
impediment  because  it  is  easily  buried  and  overlooked. 

If  we  look  at  the  Ontario  curriculum  again,  approximately  80%  of 
the  overall  expectations  and  85%  of  all  language  expectations  are 
not  devoted  to  media.  When  time  is  a factor,  the  marginalized 
curricula  often  suffer.  Crowded  curriculum  expectations  in  other 
subjects  emphasizing  content  rather  than  skills  often  lead  to  direct 
instruction,  using  materials  designed  to  cover  the  content 
expectations  quickly.  These  materials  do  not  necessarily  deal  with 
current  media  messages  related  to  the  topic,  nor  are  they  chosen  to 
fit  the  background  experiences  or  interests  of  individuals  within  a 
given  class. 

The  oral  and  visual  section  of  the  current  language  curriculum 
contains  the  most  significant  number  of  expectations  dealing  with 
media  works.  Even  though  oral  and  visual  languages  are  arguably 
foundational  to  reading  and  writing  and  increasingly  more 
prevalent  in  society  (Burmark,  2002),  they  have  not  been  given  the 
same  emphasis.  The  “basic”  skills  of  reading  and  writing,  rather 
than  communication  through  oral  and  visual  means,  still  dominate. 
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Oral  language  is  given  prominence  at  the  primary  level  with  the 
2003  Early  Reading  Strategy:  The  Report  of  the  Expert  Panel  Report 
on  Early  Reading  in  Ontario  (an  Education  Ministry  report  about 
effective  reading  pedagogy  at  Grades  JK-3)  but  media  literacy  is 
still  noticeably  absent.  The  parallel  report  from  December  2004  for 
junior  literacy  (Grades  4-6)  is  a more  hopeful  framework  as  it 
begins  to  integrate  viewing,  representing,  and  critical  literacy  with 
reading,  writing  and  oral  language.  If  the  junior  report  provides  a 
basis  for  the  present  language  curriculum  review,  media  education 
may  find  a more  accountable  place  in  Ontario  classrooms. 

Some  Further  Roadblocks 

LIMITED  TECHNOLOGY 

Media  education  is  often  viewed  as  requiring  broad  access  to  and 
knowledge  of  technology,  such  as  video  cameras,  editing  suites, 
and  multi-media  computers.  Although  these  are  useful  to  produce 
“polished”  looking  media  works,  they  are  not  necessary.  Producing 
a storyboard,  script,  storytelling,  and  drama  are  effective  means  to 
emulate  video,  film,  television,  radio,  and  computer  games. 
Focusing  on  print  media  such  as  newspapers,  magazines,  zines, 
billboards,  and  posters  can  be  effective  means  to  address  critical 
media  skills.  Students  have  an  increasing  connection  to  online 
communication  through  email,  chat  groups,  blogs,  and  websites 
requiring  computer  access  for  both  viewing  and  production  of 
messages  for  these  forms.  Printing  sample  pages,  viewing  a single 
computer  screen  with  a class,  or  simply  talking  about  experiences 
at  home  can  be  helpful  in  looking  at  these  forms.  Writing  for  these 
forms  does  not  have  to  be  done  on  a computer.  Drafts  can  be  made 
to  suit  the  form  without  the  need  for  a polished  finished  product. 
That  being  said,  many  current  technologies  allow  students  to 
experiment  with  multi-media  production.  This  experimentation, 
when  reflective  and  analytical,  can  lead  to  a better  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  how  some  media  messages  are  constructed  as 
well  as  some  of  the  considerations  that  influence  production 

LACK  OF  EXPOSURE  TO  POPULAR  CULTURE 

Kids  are  more  in  touch  than  their  teachers,  both  with  the  media 
and  popular  culture  . They  appear  to  be  more  media  savvy  than 
the  “teacher.”  How  do  teachers  help  students  understand  relevant 
media  messages  when  they  themselves  are  less  familiar  with  the 
resources?  In  my  experience,  teachers  who  recognize  that  students 
are  the  best  sources  for  relevant  media  content  and  exploration  are 
the  most  successful  in  media  education.  Students  can  bring  in  and 
talk  about  their  toys,  games,  television,  movies,  computer  games, 
magazines,  etc.  Many  common  themes  emerge  from  sorting, 
classifying,  and  sequencing  the  “texts,”  relating  to  personal  stories 
that  surface,  and  questioning  the  content  and  form.  The  teacher 
acts  as  a catalyst  and  co-learner  in  the  discussion,  guiding  and 
adding  his  or  her  own  perspective  and  expectations.  Often  themes 
such  as  representation,  form,  technique,  ideology,  and  production 
values  emerge  and  provide  direction  for  further  investigation. 
Questions  such  as  how  girls/boys  are  represented,  what  lifestyles 
are  associated  with  products,  and  how  close-ups  are  used  to  show 


• Making  “alternative”  ads  that  spin  products  in  a different, 
less  than  positive  light 

• Producing  a collage  of  camera  angles  and  their  effects 

• Creating  comic  and  cartoon  characters  that  reverse  some 
stereotypical  roles 

• Making  flipbooks  of  simple  animation 

• Recreating  ads  by  cutting  and  pasting 

• Creating  video  yearbooks 

• Creating  three-photo  story  sequences  with  accompanying 
text 

• Presenting  nonsense  poetry  that  changes  meaning  when 
arranged  with  different  visual  and  auditory  effects 

• Matching  visuals  and  sounds  to  poetry 

• Creating  misleading  graphs 


emotion  are  easily  explored  further  once  they  have  been  raised  in 
class.  Students  can  collect  more  examples  looking  for  patterns  and 
trends.  They  can  make,  confirm,  or  refute  predictions  and 
hypotheses  based  on  their  collections.  Students  can  also  research 
production  companies,  authors,  products,  and  many  more  aspects 
of  the  media  that  they  explore.  Again,  the  teacher  acts  as  a guide 
and  co-learner. 

LACK  OF  KNOWLEDGE/SKILLS 

Many  teachers  have  expressed  a lack  of  knowledge  about  how  the 
media  works,  how  media  education  should  be  approached, 
especially  in  the  early  grades,  how  to  get  started,  what  materials  to 
use,  how  to  justify  the  use  of  popular  culture  in  the  classroom  and 
other  concerns  regarding  their  own  knowledge  and  skills.  There  is 
some  training  in  reading  and  writing  instruction  for  teachers  at 
faculties  of  education,  but  knowing  how  to  integrate  images  and 
media  into  instruction  is  lacking.  Beginning  with  student-provided 
samples  and  gradually  drawing  attention  to  other  current  issues  in 
the  media,  teachers  can  begin  to  craft  skills  to  direct  lessons  and 
provide  appropriate  input  as  themes  arise.  With  time,  knowledge, 
skills,  and  confidence  increase  to  deal  with  “teachable  moments” 
as  they  crop  up.  Alternatively,  some  teachers  have  stepped  into 
media  education  through  instructional  resources  (see  this  issue’s 
pullout  Resources  for  Media  Education).  Talking  with  peers,  team 
planning,  and  attending  media  conferences  have  also  proven 
useful. 
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“By  stepping  back  and  listening  to  the  lives 
of  children  and  their  media  experiences 
while  opening  the  classroom  door  to  a 
modicum  of  popular  culture,  teachers  have 
recognized  the  powerful  connections  that 
media  education  can  have.” 


Making  Literacy  Connections 

One  effective  way  to  teach  reading  or  writing  is  through  shared 
texts  connected  to  student  experience  ...  a media  work.  Teachers 
can  model  reading  or  writing  strategies  through  the  media  work,  a 
more  accessible  text  for  students  who  struggle  with  reading  the 
printed  word  or  who  might  otherwise  be  disengaged.  Similar 
strategies  can  then  be  applied  to  more  conventional  texts.  Having 
experienced  the  strategy  successfully  with  a media  work,  it  is  more 
easily  applied  to  the  printed  word.  Typical  strategies  such  as 
predicting,  analyzing,  connecting,  critiquing,  inferring, 
summarizing,  synthesizing,  questioning,  visualizing,  retelling, 
rereading  (reviewing),  relating,  identifying  story  structures,  and 
characterization  can  be  applied  to  media  works  and  reinforced 
through  traditional  texts,  or  vice  versa.  Some  of  the  traditional  skills 
of  media  and  critical  literacy  (recognizing  representation,  bias, 
stereotyping,  symbolism,  codes  and  conventions,  ideology, 
audience,  production,  etc.)  are  equally  transferable  to  and  from  the 
printed  word,  thus  validating  both  forms  in  the  eyes  of  students 
while  giving  pertinent  skills  for  deeper  understanding  of  multiple 
forms  of  communication  across  all  areas  of  the  curriculum.  Since 
the  elementary  language  curriculum  does  not  specify  particular 
texts,  the  choice  of  reading  materials  can  easily  surface  from  the 
media  inquiries  that  students  undertake.  Likewise,  reading 
materials  can  be  selected  through  inquiries  into  student  culture 
through  media. 

Media  education  is  a synergistic  point  of  exchange  between  the 
popular  culture  of  our  students’  experience,  and  the  broader  scope 
of  content  and  skills  of  traditional  literacy. 

PRODUCTION 

In  elementary  classrooms,  the  production  side  of  the 
production/text/audience  media  triangle  has  been  a comfortable 
entry  point  into  the  other  two  sides.  Rather  than  simply  telling 
students  to  “make  a poster,”  for  example,  teachers  ask  them  to 
analyze  posters  and  billboards  in  order  to  scrutinize  the  codes  and 
conventions  of  the  medium  and  incorporate  them  in  their  own 
productions.  This  might  include  commentary  on  ideological 
content  (Buckingham,  2003).  When  students  are  given  the 
responsibility  to  produce  video,  they  often  look  purposefully  for 
techniques  used  in  professional  or  student  movies  to  determine 
how  and  why  these  techniques  are  used  so  they  can  use  them  in 
their  own  videos.  They  see  the  medium  through  a new  perspective 
and  often  have  a better  understanding  of  how  form  and  content 


intertwine.  The  results  are  frequently  an  astonishing  integration  of 
the  arts,  language,  and  subject  content! 

From  creating  Pokemon  and  Yu-Gi-Oh  cards  with  imitative 
storylines  and  symbols,  to  creating  Heritage  Moment  videos,  from 
photo  collages  about  body  image  to  parodies  of  the  next  trend  in 
hairstyles,  production  acts  as  an  effective  impetus  and 
underpinning  of  analytical  viewing  of  media. 

From  a marginal  position  within  the  curriculum,  more  teachers 
are  moving  beyond  the  roadblocks  to  media  education.  It  is 
beginning  to  play  a more  significant  role  in  elementary  classrooms. 
By  stepping  back  and  listening  to  the  lives  of  children  and  their 
media  experiences  while  opening  the  classroom  door  to  a 
modicum  of  popular  culture,  teachers  have  recognized  the 
powerful  connections  that  media  education  can  have  within  the 
classroom  and  far  beyond.  Through  sharing  ideas  and  resources 
while  initiating  media  analysis  and  production  projects  across  the 
curriculum,  many  teachers  have  not  only  taught  their  children 
important  media  literacy  skills,  but  solid  reading,  writing  and 
thinking  skills  as  well  (Turbill,  2002). 
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The  Influence  of  Popular  Culture  on 
Children’s  Literary  Preferences 


The  author  makes  a good  case  for  working 
with  visual  narrative  forms  in  popular 
culture  in  order  to  broaden  the  definition  of 
literacy. 

While  driving  with  my  three-year-old  grandson  to  see  Stuart 
Little,  Part  Two,  he  remarked,  “Stuart  Little  is  going  to  be  very 
happy  to  see  us.”  That  single  comment  certainly  shifted  my  view  of 
his  perception  of  and  relationship  to  visual  texts.  Later,  when  his 
parents  read  the  stories  of  Stuart  Little,  he  was  quick  to  identify  the 
parts  that  had  been  left  out  of  the  movie  and  was  curious  to  know 
why  this  had  been  done. 

My  grandson  is  not  alone  among  young  children  who  show  such 
a mix  of  naivete  and  well-developed  awareness  of  sequencing  and 
narrative  structure.  In  this  article,  I examine  the  range  of  story 
tellers  who  inform  and  delight  young  children  today,  and  reflect  on 
the  myopia  of  school  systems  which  only  seem  able  to  value  story 
tellers  who  tell  their  tales  in  print. 

I am  particularly  interested  in  literacy  programs  in  kindergarten 
and  the  early  primary  grades,  when  attitudes  about  school-based 
literacy  are  established  and  foundations  for  reading  and  writing 
are  created.  In  the  knowledge-based  society  that  we  now  inhabit, 
reading  and  writing  continue  to  be  crucial.  However,  information 
and  entertainment  are  increasingly  created  and  conveyed  in  visual 
and  auditory  formats.  Therefore,  the  definition  of  literacy  must 
expand.  Although  the  language  component  of  the  Ontario 
elementary  curriculum  comprises  writing,  reading,  and 
speaking/viewing  strands,  in  reality,  the  reading  and  writing 
strands  are  taught  most  intensively.  This  is  because  both  students 
and  teachers  are  assessed  by  student  progress  in  these  areas.  To 
fully  participate  in  society,  however,  children  not  only  need  to  be 
able  to  understand  print,  it  is  essential  that  they  also  learn  to 
understand,  analyze,  and  create  visual  and  sound  media  as  well. 

Long  before  they  come  to  school,  at  home  and  in  child  care, 
children  from  all  classes,  races,  and  cultures  have  already  had 
extensive  exposure  to  popular  culture  forms,  such  as  music, 
television,  movies,  videos,  and  video  games  and  related  toys  as 


Dede  Sinclair 

well  as  books.  Anne  Haas  Dyson  calls  the  non-book  forms  “textual 
toys.”  She  also  describes  ways  in  which  students  appropriate 
characters,  voices,  and  visual  representational  styles  from  visual 
media  into  their  dramatic  play  and  their  writing.  Children  also  “use 
their  powers  of  adaptation  and  improvization”  from  a broad  range 
of  narrative  sources  to  create  meaning  for  themselves. 

Postmodern  Early  Childhood? 

Postmodern  thought  influences  current  views  of  childhood  in  at 
least  two  ways.  First,  there  is  a deliberate  move  away  from  the  idea 
of  a meta-narrative  or  singular  explanation  of  universal  truths.  In 
practical  terms,  this  idea  has  opened  the  door  to  greater  diversity 
and  tolerance.  Multiculturalism,  variety  in  family  structures,  and 
multi-media  are  some  of  the  forms  of  diversity  that  have  an  impact 
on  family  life.  School  policy  mandates  tolerance  and  acceptance  of 
the  first  two  diversities,  at  least  in  principle;  it  remains  resistant  to 
multi-media  narratives. 

Home  electronic  media  increasingly  serve  as  parent  relief, 
babysitter,  mentor,  and  values  coach  for  many  children  in  every 
economic  class.  This  makes  media  a powerful  influence  in 
children’s  lives.  Teachers  need  a holistic  view  of  students’  lives  to 
understand  their  narrative  choices.  Both  public  and  private  spaces 
appear  less  secure  for  children,  as  families  divorce,  recombine,  or 
frequently  move  in  search  of  employment  and  affordable  housing. 
Living  can  be  exhausting  for  children  and  parents  alike,  creating 
the  need  for  “down  time,”  often  taken  by  engaging  with  some  form 
of  electronic  media.  Reading  is  seen  as  work  by  both  parent  and 
child,  thus  in  many  families,  reading  happens  less  frequently.  Still, 
young  children  are  narrative  sponges,  absorbing  complex  stories 
from  multi-media  sources.  When  teachers  fail  to  uncover  this 
cache  of  story  knowledge,  both  students  and  teachers  experience 
frustration  and  disappointment. 

“Home  electronic  media  increasingly  serve 
as  parent  relief,  babysitter,  mentor,  and 
values  coach  for  many  children  in  every 
economic  class.” 
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Here  are  a few  suggestions  to  enrich  primary  language  programs: 

1.  Start  where  the  children  really  are. 

A.H.  Dyson  writes:  “If  you  want  to  build  on  what  children  know, 
then  you  have  to  pay  attention  to  the  media.” 

2.  Listen  to  children’s  recounts  of  media  narratives. 

Do  not  demean  their  choices.  Help  them  play  out  important 
themes  (e.g.,  the  defeat  of  evil)  in  socially  acceptable  ways. 

3.  Move  fluidly  among  book  and  media  narratives  and 
retelling  of  favourite  stories. 

Encourage  children  to  compare  various  media  versions  of  the 
same  story  (e.g.,  in  print,  CD,  movie,  DVD).  Once  children  feel 
respected  for  their  narrative  choices,  they  will  explore  the 
narrative  choices  of  the  teacher.  It  is  a win/win  situation; 
everyone  learns  more. 

4.  Permit  children  to  draw  and  write  about  their  media 
characters. 

Urge  them  forward  if  they  get  stuck  in  simple  fight  scenarios. 
The  creation  of  storyboards  and  cartoons  helps  develop  a strong 
sense  of  narrative  structure. 

5.  Use  cameras  and  appropriate  CD  ROM  programs 
(e.g.,  K idPix)  to  encourage  children  to  express  ideas  in 
visual  formats. 

This  often  serves  as  a huge  motivator  for  extended  creative 
writing.  Visual  media  are  not  the  enemy  of  reading,  writing,  or 
higher  level  thinking  skills;  rather,  they  are  synergistic.  Children 
will  be  much  more  willing  to  engage  in  the  challenging  tasks  of 
learning  to  read  and  write  in  those  classrooms  in  which  teachers 
work  from  an  expanded  definition  of  literacy  which  is  more 
relevant  and  connected  to  the  everyday  life  of  students. 


Much  of  the  content  of  primary  literature  has  been  scrubbed  of 
“violent”  references  in  an  effort  to  reduce  playground  aggression. 
Children  at  home  are  then  drawn  to  media  narratives  about 
abandonment  and  loss  (e.g..  The  Lion  King,  Home  Alone)  and  stories 
of  superheroes  fighting  to  vanquish  evil.  Such  stories  have  always 
helped  children  cope  with  deep  fear  and  the  darker  realities  of  life. 
Think  of  Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales,  and  tales  of  mythology. 

The  role  of  the  reader,  also  known  as  audience  theory  in 
communications,  refers  to  the  differential  interpretation  of  a text, 
determined  by  a reader’s  background  in  conjunction  with  the 
evidence  within  the  text.  The  making  of  meaning  then  is  both 
important  and  more  complicated.  Several  researchers  have 
focused  on  critical  literacy,  exploring  the  socially  constructed 


nature  of  all  texts  and  the  many  perspectives  embedded  in  the  text 
and  brought  to  the  text  by  the  reader/viewer.  The  making  of 
meaning  is  the  purpose  of  all  communication.  It  is  not  possible  to 
help  children  create  meaning  without  reference  to  their  media 
“textual  toys.”  I do  not  intend  in  any  way  to  diminish  the 
importance  of  phonics  and  other  essential  reading  and  writing 
components.  Children  have  limited  ability  to  make  meaning  if  they 
cannot  decode  and  encode  written  language.  However,  children  in 
the  21st  century  are  similarly  limited  if  they  cannot  decode  and 
encode  visual  and  sound  imagery. 

The  second  postmodern  idea  is  the  concept  of  the  intellectual 
marketplace,  in  which  power  derived  from  the  absolute  control  of 
knowledge  is  no  longer  possible.  Schools  struggle  to  share  power  with 
families.  At  the  same  time,  parents  and  children  claim  the  power  to 
choose,  selecting  from  a broad  range  of  storytellers  for  their  own 
purposes,  including  the  love  of  a good  story,  a search  for  up-to-date 
information,  advertising  pressures,  and  parent  relief.  Children’s 
narratives  are  also  available  to  families  in  inter-textual  forms.  Franklin 
the  Turtle  began  his  life  in  a book  but  his  image  can  be  found  in 
videos,  toys,  learning  materials,  and  his  very  own  section  at  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum  (Toronto).  The  jury  is  out  on  whether  this  is  a good 
or  a bad  thing — do  children  make  more  meaning  with  inter-textual 
toys  or  is  it  merely  a market  bonanza?  Instead  of  wishing  the  media 
would  leave  the  children  alone,  however,  teachers  (and  parents)  are 
better  off  trying  to  understand  the  uses  children  make  of  media  and 
the  pleasures  they  gain  from  them. 
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Videogames  and  Digital  Game  Play  - 

The  New  Field  of  Educational  Game  Studies 

Suzanne  de  Castell 


hile  many  parents  and  educators  are 
anxious  about  video  and  computer  games, 
especially  the  way  they  seem  to  draw  youth  into 
a culture  of  violence  and  sexism,  these  authors 
survey  research  on  gaming  and  find  a wide  range 
of  views  on  their  educational  impact  and 
potential.  They  argue,  more  or  less,  that  adults 
should  take  time  to  “stop,  look,  and  listen”  and 
pay  attention  to  what  and  how  gaming  teaches. 

Among  the  most  prominent  educational  theorists  working  in 
game  studies  now  is  Jim  Gee.  His  approach  to  the  field  is  most 
fully  available  in  his  2003  book:  What  Videogames  Have  to  Teach 
Us  About  Literacy  and  Learning.  Gee  makes  it  clear  that  he  is  NOT 
suggesting  that  teachers  use  more  games  in  school;  rather,  his  work 
analyzes  commercial  videogames  and  game  playing  as  a potent 
tool/medium  for  learning.  Gee  cites  the  great  divide  between  the 
slow,  painful,  fragmented  approaches  to  teaching  reading  and 
comprehension  which  define  daily  life  in  far  too  many  classrooms 
and  the  pleasure-filled,  astonishingly  rapid,  and  sophisticated 
learning  which  characterizes  even  very  young  children’s 
participation  with  videogames. 

Gee  isn’t  asking  “How  can  we  use  games  in  classrooms?”  Rather, 
he  asks  what  approaches  to  teaching  and  learning  can  we  draw 
from  studies  of  how  videogames  teach  and  how  players  learn  the 
games  they  find  most  absorbing.  Gee  elucidates  36  “learning 
principles”  from  his  study  of  games  and  playing  that  can  be  useful 
in  re-directing  pedagogy  across  the  curriculum.  Key  among  these 
are  co-design,  agency,  affiliation,  multi-modality,  and  transference. 

Gee’s  approach  is  very  different  from  that  taken  by,  for  example, 
Kurt  Squire  (Wisconsin)  and  Henry  Jenkins  (MIT),  heads  of  the 
“Education  Arcade”  (http://www.educationarcade.org).  Their  work 
follows  conventional  disciplinary  structures  in  designing  and 
developing  educational  games  which  are  as  engaging  as 


Jennifer  Jenson 

entertainment-oriented  video  games.  Their  games,  however, 
“teach”  recognizable  “educational  content.”  That  is  to  say,  they 
“cover  the  curriculum”  in  conventional  school  subjects.  One  of  the 
earlier  proponents  of  this  approach  is  Lloyd  Reiber  (1996),  whose 
paper  “Seriously  Considering  Play”  argued  that  much  more 
attention  needed  to  be  paid  to  play  in  the  design  of  multi-media 
environments  for  education.  For  Squire  and  those  who  pursue  this 
line  of  inquiry,  the  central  question  has  become  “understanding 
and  unpacking  how  learning  occurs  through  game  play,  examining 
how  gameplay  can  be  used  to  support  learning  in  formal  learning 
environments,  and  designing  games  explicitly  to  support  learning” 
(Squire,  2002). 

A third  trajectory  is  one  that  seeks  to  identify  educational  value 
and  significance  in  the  (mostly  commercial,  mostly  entertainment- 
oriented)  games  that  children  are  already  playing.  Those  who  take 
this  approach  contend  that  what  children  are  learning  in  and 
through  play  is  as,  or  more  valuable  than,  what  they  are  learning  at 
school.  Videogames  are  not  all  button-mashing,  so  this  argument 
goes,  and  mashing  buttons  isn’t  simply  a motor  accomplishment. 
Rather,  it  constitutes  an  almost  instantaneous  pattern  recognition 
and  cognitive  processing  episode  of  the  sort  we  are  increasingly 
called  upon  to  master  as  we  learn  to  multi-task  and  parallel- 
process  activities  and  information.  Not  only  that,  but  strategy  is  in 
play,  as  is  rapid  and  effective  reading  of  very  advanced 
texts/concepts,  and  particular  kinds  of  information,  including 
science  and  mythology,  history,  sociology.  These  texts  and  concepts 
are  often  encoded,  even  if  through  parody  rather  than  didacticism, 
in  the  many  games  that  engross  and  immerse  young  players.  From 
this  perspective,  the  problem  might  be  first  to  get  teachers  to 
ALLOW  games  into  labs  and  classrooms,  then  to  help  them  to 
define  activities  and  forms  of  de-briefing  which  enable  learners  to 
make  good  educational  use  of  the  knowledge  and  skills  these 
games  depend  upon  and  develop. 

Some  approaches  to  educational  game  studies  are  keen  to  use 
the  structures  and  activities  that  games  provide  as  an  architecture 
for  designing  more  effective  “real  world”  activities — for  co- 
ordinating work  place  activities,  for  collaborative  learning  and 
knowledge  development,  for  re-mediating  failing  or  inadequate 
systems,  and  so  on  (Prensky,  2001).  Others  see  enormous  value  in 
the  ways  game  structures  support  and  extend  analysis  and 
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Good  account  of  the  media/violence  debate: 
http  ://web.  mit.  edu/2 1 fms/www/facul  ty/henry3/ 
profjenkins.html 

Online  journal  dedicated  to  the  study  of  video/computer  games 
http://www.gamestudies.org 

Game  reviews  and  previews,  and  some  downloads 
http  ://www.  happypuppy.  com 


Upcoming  international  conference  on  Digital  Games  Research, 
with  a special  focus  on  educational  uses  and  applications  of 
digital  games  to  be  held  in  Vancouver,  June  16-21,  2005: 
http://www.gamescpnference.org/digra2005 


planning,  whether  in  population,  health  or  social  planning,  or  other 
fields  where  scenario  design  and  planning  are  used.  Through 
games  and  simulations,  real  world  responses  to  questions,  issues, 
and  problems  can  be  modelled  and  developed.  This  approach  has, 
to  be  sure,'  certain  educational  implications  but  is  perhaps  less 
centrally  than  others  mentioned  here,  an  “educational”  approach 
to  the  field  of  game  studies. 


Games,  Puzzles,  and  Simulations 

The  dominant  approach,  until  quite  recently  (as  the  above 
approaches  indicate)  to  educational  discussions  of  games  and  play, 
has  been  an  “extrinsic”  one:  games  and  play  are  (by  definition!) 
“fun.”  Thus  teachers  can  use  games  as  “motivational”  tools, 
whether  directly  as  a reward  for  doing  one’s  work  well  (“and  now 
you  get  to  play  for  20  minutes”),  or  as  a FORM  (actually  more 
accurately  as  a disguise)  to  make  learning  more  palatable:  “the 
spoonful  of  sugar  that  helps  the  educational  medicine  go  down.” 
On  this  view,  learning  is  structurally  posited  as  unpleasant  and 
the  challenge  is  to  determine  what  forms  of  “sugar”  are  both  most 
effective  for  learning  and  most  rewarding  for  learners.  A good  deal 
of  effort  in  this  approach  is  devoted  to  carving  out  typological 
distinctions  among  entities,  and  fitting  different  kinds  of 
educational  “content”  into  them.  There  is  a pre-occupation  with 
ontology  in  this  view,  asking  questions  such  as:  “What  is  a game? 
What  is  a simulation?  What  is  a puzzle?  What  is  a simulation 
game?”  Then  evaluation  is  pursued:  “Which  of  these  is  best  suited 
to  this  (or  that)  kind  of  learning/content,  and  how  can  we 
meaningfully  measure  and  report  relative  effectiveness?”  From  this 
standpoint,  we  are  most  likely  to  learn  that  games  are  good  for 
teaching  low-level  content  and  skills,  while  puzzles  are  good  for 


teaching  mathematical  reasoning,  simulations  are  good  for 
teaching  social  and  communication  skills,  and  strategic  reasoning, 
and  so  on.  Here  disciplinary  knowledge  is  again  more  or  less  held 
constant,  reduced  to  “fit”  the  “game  frame”  and  the  learning 
outcomes  of  its  use  are  evaluated.  Proponents  of  this  view  pay  little 
attention  to  volition:  that  we  would  and  should  “require”  players  to 
play  games  found  to  be  educationally  effective  is  not  something 
over  which  much  sleep  is  lost. 

Reclaiming  the  Connection 
Between  Work  and  Play 

Another  view  of  educational  game  studies  worries  a good  deal 
over  volition  and  agency.  The  concern  here  is  that  just  as  we  cannot 
be  “forced  to  be  free,”  or  “punished  until  we  cheer  up,”  so  we 
really  cannot  be  compelled  to  play.  According  Johannes  Huizinga, 
an  early  (1938)  theoretician  of  play,  it  is  play  no  longer  if 
compulsion  is  part  of  the  picture.  “First  and  foremost ...”  he  writes, 
“all  play  is  a voluntary  activity.  Play  to  order  is  no  longer  play:  it 
could  at  best  be  but  a forcible  imitation  of  it”  (Huizinga,  1955,  p.  7). 

While  much  can  be  learned  from  all  these  approaches  to 
educational  game  studies,  it  is  in  this  last  camp  we  ourselves  are 
most  at  home  (de  Castell  & Jenson,  2003).  From  this  perspective, 
you  can  no  more  compel  significant  learning  than  you  can  compel 
serious  play.  Both,  not  just  games  but  learning  more  generally,  have 
a major,  central,  critically  essential  element  of  play;  it  is  no  “add 
on,”  no  extrinsically  motivating  feature.  Education  is  where  learning 
is  seriously  in  play,  and  play  in  serious  learning.  Contemporary 
schooling  may  have  largely  forgotten  its  roots  in  play  (the  Latin  for 
school  and  play  are  the  same).  And  yet,  as  anyone  knows  who  has 
had  the  privilege  of  actually  loving  mathematics,  or  of  becoming 
passionately  involved  in  historical  studies,  or  in  botanical 
classification,  or  in  literary  theory,  there  is  every  ounce  as  much 
immersion,  engagement,  exhilaration,  “flow,"  heart-pounding  fear 
and  anticipation  in  learning,  intellectual  inquiry,  and  production, 
as  in  the  most  spectacular  laser  battles,  earth-exploding  alien 
attacks,  and  bloody  vampire  wars.  What  we  are  talking  about  when 
we  consider  public  school  curriculum  is,  after  all,  the  cultural 
selection  from  the  entirety  of  human  accomplishments  for 
transmission  to  our  own  incoming  generation,  a veritable  Disney- 
land of  physical  and  mental  stimulation.  Educational  theory, 
research,  and  practice,  mediated  through  a deadening  public 
school  system  administration  more  in  touch  with  politics  than  with 
education,  has  managed  to  degrade  these  fertile  fields  to  a 
wasteland.  It’s  not  clear  how  we  have  managed  to  be  so 
spectacularly  destructive  of  most  of  what’s  good  about  education, 
but  our  challenge  now  is  how  to  redeem  the  situation. 

For  some,  game  studies  represent  just  such  a possibility,  in  their 
reclamation  of  the  traditional  connection  between  work  and  play 
which  sees  that  it  is  in  play  that  intelligence  is  most  seriously  at 
educational  work  through  active,  thoughtful  engagement 
(Csikszentmihalyi,  1990).  We  do  not,  however,  see  this  view  as 
somehow  redemptive  of  education  more  generally.  Rather,  it  is  a 
place  to  begin  re-thinking  received  views  of  play  as  the  proper 
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realm  of  children,  not  adults,  and  thereby  as  merely  a “diversion” 
from  the  serious  business  of  learning  (Sutton-Smith,  1997). 

So,  it  is  not  that  we  need  to  fit  lessons  into  games,  or  even  that 
games  contain  good  lessons,  nor  is  it  that  we  can  design  games 
which  reflect  or  enact  or  teach  these  highly  pleasurable  and 
immersive  intellectual  engagements  (though  this  is  indeed  our 
own  design  project).  Rather,  this  approach  to  educational  game 
studies  is  a rhetorically  based  and  specifically  Derridean  project,  a 
deconstructive  reading  and  post-structuralist  rewriting  of 
education  which  comprehends  the  mutually  constitutive 
“differences”  between  learning  and  leisure,  pleasure  and  penalty, 
immersion  and  engagement,  structure  and  agency,  work  and 
play — and  education  and  entertainment. 

Sorting  Out  Our  Theories 

Digital  gaming’s  ability  to  mobilize  and  sustain  a culture  which 
immerses  and  fully  absorbs  its  participants  makes  it  threatening  to 
many  parents  and  teachers.  And  in  many  ways,  it  is.  Today,  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  proliferation  of  digital  technologies  in 
education,  in  work,  and  in  social  life,  children  inhabit  different 
worlds  from  their  parents,  speak  in  new  languages,  write  in  new 
forms,  and  communicate  using  media  in  ways  and  for  purposes 
their  parents  can  scarcely  comprehend.  Understandable  as  a 
repudiation  of  computer  gaming  may  be  in  response  to  this,  it  is 
unlikely  to  succeed  as  it  ignores  the  benefits  to  education  of 
engaging  with  and  learning  from  commercial  gaming’s  phenomenal 
success,  popularity,  and  its  effectiveness  as  a learning  environment. 
These  benefits  might  far  outweigh  the  benefits  of  attempting 
myopically  to  ignore  or  suppress  the  enormous  and  growing 
popularity  of  digitally  supported  games  and  play. 

The  kind  of  moral  panic  that  indicts  video  games  as  the  “real” 
criminals,  and  game  development  companies  as  the  “first  person 
shooters”  at  Columbine  and  in  the  subsequent  numerous  lawsuits 
which  have  followed  individual  acts  of  violence  and  stupidity, 
claiming  a causal  relation  between  video  game  playing  and  the  act, 
typifies  anxious  responses  which  prevent  many  adults,  including 
many  educators,  from  taking  seriously  the  educational  potentials 
of  computer  and  videogame  play.  In  a recent  shooting  in  the  UK  of 
a 14  year-old-boy,  for  example,  his  game  playing  schoolmate  was 
charged  as  a direct  result  of  playing  Manhunt,  an  extremely  violent 
game  whose  name  tells  most  of  its  story.  However,  the  label 
“videogame  shooting”  became  an  embarrassment  when  it  was 
revealed  that  Manhunt  was  found  by  police,  not  in  the  home  of  the 
“shooter,”  but  in  the  bedroom  of  his  14  year-old  victim.  The  story 
revealed  the  media’s  own  demonization  of  digital  games  and  its 
insatiable  thirst  for  sensationalist  violence  rather  than  the  moral 
collapse  of  generations  “gone  digital.”  It’s  time  we  got  our  facts 
straight. 

One  step  in  that  direction  is  sorting  out  our  theories  about  what 
games  are,  how  play  happens,  where  we  might  look  to  make  better 
sense  than  we  have  thus  far  done  of  the  state  of  play  for  education, 
and  what  supports  a serious  study  of  videogames  and  digital  game 
play  might  offer  to  our  work  as  teachers. 
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Subtitles  colour/B&W 


Daniel  Barrow 
A Miracle 
2003  2:37  English 
Colour 


Darlene  Naponse 
it  never  happened. 
1997  4:20  English 
B&W 
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Pe§§y  Fothergill 


A Centre  for  Media  Education 


Since  its  creation  in  1939,  the  National  Film  Board  of  Canada  has 
produced  more  than  10,000  films  and  other  audiovisual  works, 
and  won  over  4,000  awards,  including  10  Oscars.  As  Canada’s  public 
producer,  the  NFB  produces  and  distributes  distinctive,  culturally 
diverse,  challenging,  and  relevant  audiovisual  works  that  provide 
Canada  and  the  world  with  a unique  Canadian  perspective. 

The  NFB  Mediatheque  houses  custom-designed  personal 
viewing  stations  that  offer  visitors  a personalized  cinema 
experience,  at  no  charge.  Unique  in  the  world,  the  NFB’s  personal 
viewing  stations  were  first  introduced  to  the  public  at  the  NFB’s 
Montreal  Cinerobotheque  site  in  1992.  The  original  Montreal 
Cinerobotheque  model  is  based  on  analogue  technology,  using  a 
robot  to  process  a visitor’s  viewing  decision,  like  a giant,  cinematic, 
juke  box.  In  contrast,  viewer  access  at  the  Toronto  Mediatheque  is 
direct  and  instantaneous  via  the  interface  between  individual 
choice  and  touchscreen  technology. 

With  access  to  an  increasing  selection  of  the  NFB  collection  of 
productions  at  their  fingertips,  visitors  can  immediately  view  NFB 
animated,  documentary,  short,  and  feature  films  on  demand.  So  far, 
over  1,000  titles  in  English  and  French  have  been  digitized  and 
made  accessible  in  the  Mediatheque.  In  the  future,  visitors  will 
have  access  to  the  entire  NFB  collection,  as  the  reservoir  of  titles 
builds  with  newly-digitized  films.  The  personal  viewing  screens 
are  superior  image  quality  HDTVs,  offering  high-definition  flat- 
screen  16x9  cinema  display.  All  Mediatheque  spaces  are 
wheelchair  accessible. 

Users  can  browse  the  NFB’s  online  catalogue  through  an 
advanced  multi-criteria  search  engine  and  immediately  watch  the 
film  of  their  choice  on  demand  and  at  their  own  pace.  The 
collection  is  easily  browsable  due  to  the  extensive  cataloguing, 
indexing,  and  database  integration.  The  visual  index  includes  nine 
still  images,  production  credits,  a description,  and  an  excerpt  from 
each  film.  This  incorporates  an  additional  educational  dimension 
to  the  screening  experience,  facilitating  use  for  research 
professionals,  educators  and  students,  as  well  as  providing  an 
information  resource  for  the  general  public. 

Currently,  cinema-quality  images  are  streamed  to  schools, 
universities,  and  other  research  facilities  on  the  Canarie  Network. 
The  NFB  is  currently  piloting  a public  access  program  called 
CineRoute  via  the  web. 


PEGGY  FOTHERGILL  is  the  Manager,  Mediatheque  - Toronto, 
Outreach  Development. 


NFB  Mediatheque 

150  John  Street, 

Toronto  ON,  M5V  3C3 

416-973-3012 

www.nfb.ca 


OPEN  7 DAYS  A WEEK 

Monday,  Tuesday  • 1 - 7 p.m. 
Wednesday  • 10  a.m.  - 7 p.m. 
Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday  • 10  a.m.  - 10  p.m. 
Sunday  *12-5  p.m. 


■ Watch  NFB  films 

■ Participate  in  film  and  media  education  programming 

■ Attend  workshops,  filmmaker  master  classes,  screening 
programs,  discussions 

■ NFB  Film  Thursdays,  and  Cine-jeudi,  weekly,  evening, 
public  screenings  of  NFB  and  independent  international 
cinema 

■ Video  and  DVD  rental  and  sales 


FEATURES 

■ Animation  workshops  developed  according  to  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Education  curriculum  guidelines,  K-12 

■ Saturday  and  Sunday  workshops  for  children  using  a 
variety  of  animation  techniques,  including  clay,  sand,  and 
paper  cut-outs 

■ ESL  workshops  for  those  16  years  of  age  and  older  to 
build  vocabulary  via  film-based  discussions 

■ Animation  workshops  for  Toronto  area  arts  teachers 

■ Documentary  workshops  for  elementary 
and  post-secondary  students  and  the 
general  public 

www.nfb.ca 
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Consuming  Youth 


As  brands  and  logos  target  young  consumers,  they  follow 

students  to  school.  While  at  school,  children  and  youth  make  up 
a “captive  audience”  for  advertisers,  who  pay  top  dollar  to 
educational  institutions  to  gain  access  to  the  youth  market  (Sides, 
1996).  Even  before  entering  a school  building,  a student  is  exposed 
to  advertising  images,  as  he  walks  to  school  or  as  she  begins  her 
day  by  boarding  a school  bus  labelled  with  ads,  inside  and  out. 

Once  entering  the  school  building,  bathrooms  and  hallways  may 
have  commercial  posters;  in  the  classroom,  students’  artwork  and 
class  projects  may  have  been  replaced  with  more  billboards,  or  the 
artwork  is  submitted  to  corporate-sponsored  contests.  Before  their 
lesson  begins,  students  may  be  required  to  watch  several  minutes 
of  Channel  One,  an  American  broadcaster  that  “charges  advertisers 
$200,000  per  30  second  advertising  spot”  (Shaker,  1999).  Their 
math  exercises  may  include  “real  life”  examples  which  refer  to 
corporation’s  costs  and  sales,  or  their  biology  book  may  refer  to 
recent  achievements  by  a large  pharmaceutical  corporation. 
Classroom  activities  may  include  brainstorming  to  develop  new 
product  ideas,  or  completing  surveys  and  market  research  studies. 
Once  they  leave  their  classroom  they  may  find  that  their  cafeteria 
serves  unhealthy  fast  food  and  that  their  sports  teams  wear 
uniforms  dominated  by  corporate  logos. 

Some  critics  argue  that  educational  institutions  that  embrace 
these  trends  not  only  become  complicit  in  delivering  a generation  of 
students  into  the  hands  of  advertisers,  but  that  they  also  undermine 
more  democratic  goals  of  schools.  Henry  Giroux,  for  example,  states 
that,  "...  when  public  education  becomes  a venue  for  making  a 
profit,  delivering  a product,  or  constructing  consuming  subjects, 
education  reneges  on  its  responsibilities  for  creating  a democracy 
of  citizens  by  shifting  its  focus  to  producing  a democracy  of 
consumers”(2000). 

Some  of  the  questions  that  arise  for  educators  include:  What  is  the 
difference  between  educating  students  and  acquiring  new 
consumers?  Why  would  corporations  and  advertisers  want  access  to 
public  schools?  How  can  media  education  equip  students  (and 
teachers)  to  become  more  critical  readers  of  the  advertising 
messages  that  confront  them?  How  might  the  “marketization”  of 
schools  provide  “teachable  moments”  for  media  literacy? 

Teenagers  may  be  inherently  rebellious,  but  they  are  also  deeply 
motivated  by  the  desire  to  fit  in,  to  belong,  and  to  be  accepted. 
Advertising  takes  advantage  of  both  of  these  impulses,  offering  to 


Trevor  Norris 

nurture  adolescent  rebelliousness  and  to  satisfy  the  search 
for  identity  through  the  purchase  of  the  right  products  and 
“cool”  brands.  Youth  spend  in  excess  of  $172  billion  per  year 
(http://www.clickz.com/stats/big_picture/demographics/article.php/ 
5901_3077581.  Accessed  June  25,  2004)  and  they  can  exert 
tremendous  sway  over  their  parents’  spending  habits,  through 
what  marketers  have  termed  the  “nag  factor.”  In  2000,  children 
and  youth  “influenced  family  purchases  to  the  tune  of  $500  billion” 
(http://www.newdream.org/campaign/kids/facts.html.  Accessed 
June  25,  200H).  As  one  advertising  executive  notes,  “this  generation’s 
influence  on  the  consumer  economy  is  immense.  Generation  Y’s 
needs  and  opinions  drive  many  adult  purchase  decisions,  and  they, 
literally,  represent  the  future  market  for  most  consumer  brands” 
(http://www.clickz.com/stats/big_picture/demographics/ 
article.php/5901_3077581.  Accessed  June  25,  200H).  Media  literacy 
can  enable  students  to  critically  evaluate  the  countless  messages 
they  are  bombarded  by  daily,  and  to  find  ways  to  think  critically 
about  what  those  messages  are — and  are  not — saying.  As  other 
contributors  to  this  issue  of  Orbit  suggest,  the  “corporate  pedagogy” 
of  the  mass  media  can  be  directly  addressed  within  the  classroom 
itself,  through  media  education,  where  students  can  become 
critically  engaged  in  discussing  media  messages,  or  make  their 
own  media  to  challenge  dominant  messages. 
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Cultivating  Sweet  Things: 

An  Interview  with  Culture  Jammer  Carly  Staskc 


ORBIT  Can  you  tell  us  what  culture  jamming  is? 

STASKO  Culture  jamming  actually  has  three  meanings:  First, 
it  means  to  improvise,  to  play  off  the  environment,  to  play 
with  what’s  already  there,  to  create  in  a spontaneous  and 
improvisational  way,  the  same  way  jazz  musicians  might  jam. 
Second,  it  means  to  stop  something  from  working,  to  “jam  the 
gears,”  to  stop  the  machinery  of  consumerism  and  mass  media 
from  grinding  us  down.  Third,  it  is  the  cultivation  of  sweet  things! 
Basically,  culture  jamming  is  a creative  way  to  engage  and  respond 
to  the  messages  of  the  mass  media,  and  to  become  an  active 
participant  in  our  culture.  Media  and  advertising  are  very 
alienating.  We’re  all  so  cut  off  from  civic  participation,  from  feeling 
like  we’re  a part  of  society.  The  images  of  mass  media  only  go  in 
one  direction.  They  are  imposed  on  us,  and  silence  us.  There’s  no 
dialogue  when  mass  media  is  so  focused  on  selling  us  stuff.  Culture 
jamming  is  a way  to  break  out  of  that  structure  and  start  some  kind 
of  dialogue.  It’s  a way  to  take  our  culture  back. 

Culture  jamming  is  a kind  of  art  and  parody.  It  is  taking  media 
and  advertisements  and  subverting  their  intended  meaning — 
that’s  why  it’s  sometimes  called  “subvertising.”  It’s  about  creating  a 
dialogue  where  there  isn’t  one.  It’s  against  passive  and  mindless 
consumption,  and  instead  becoming  active  producers  in  the  kinds 
of  messages  and  images  that  we’re  surrounded  with  everyday.  Its 
goal  is  empowerment,  engagement,  and  dialogue  not  just 
consumption  and  consumerism. 

ORBIT  How  did  you  get  interested  in  culture  jamming? 

STASKO  I first  got  interested  as  a teenager  in  high  school.  I began 
experimenting  with  women’s  magazines,  making  collages  and 
cutting  things  up  and  putting  them  back  together  in  a way  that  I 
found  more  positive  and  affirmative.  I noticed  that  most  media 
actually  give  us  a feeling  of  being  inadequate  and  inferior,  like 
there’s  something  wrong  with  us.  Because  that  underlying  message 
is  always  there,  I felt  that  it  was  really  important  to  address  these 
hidden  assumptions,  things  that  are  hiding  just  behind  the  surface. 
It  was  very  enjoyable.  Humorous  and  empowering — and  all  my 
friends  loved  it! 


Through  her  creative  and 
often  humorous  and 
satirical  culture  jamming, 

Carly  Stasko  works  with 
teachers  and  students  in 
Ontario  classrooms  to  find 
ways  to  critically  engage  the 
consumerization  of  schools  and  of  youth.  OISE/UT 
doctoral  candidate  Trevor  Norris  interviewed  Carl) 
about  her  exciting  work  with  young  people. 


ORBIT  If  a company  listens  to  young  consumers  and  changes  their 
product,  is  that  dialogue? 

STASKO  No,  that’s  market  research,  or  cool  hunting.  That’s  only 
finding  out  what’s  important  to  teenagers  so  that  they  can  sell  more 
things  to  them,  not  so  that  they  can  actually  provide  what’s 
important.  These  companies  are  making  ideas,  making  meanings, 
and  have  a huge  influence  on  the  values  and  lifestyles  of  students. 
How  does  Coke  or  Nike  perceive  the  students?  Not  as  people,  but 
just  as  a market.  It’s  not  a dialogue  when  you  simply  buy  their 
product,  or  when  you  tell  them  better  ways  to  get  them  to  sell  us 
stuff.  It  becomes  a dialogue  when  we  are  creating  and  interacting 
with  it,  not  just  blindly  believing  everything.  It’s  up  to  us  to  decide 
what  the  role  of  media  and  advertising  is,  and  to  try  to  address 
their  effects.  They  have  responsibilities  to  those  who  have  to  live 
with  the  social  effects. 

“I  noticed  that  most  media  actually  give 
us  a feeling  of  being  inadequate  and 
inferior,  like  there’s  something  wrong 
with  us.” 
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Getting  Started... 

Media  Literacy  Resource  Guide  (1989).  Ministry  of 
Education,  Ontario.  Government  of  Ontario  Book 
Store,  880  Bay  St.,  5th  FI.,  Toronto  ON,  M7A  1N8 
p 916-326-5300  or  1-800-668-9938  ($7) 

Buckingham,  D.  (2003).  Media  Education:  Literacy, 
Learning  and  Contemporary  Culture.  London: 
Blackwell. 

Addresses  numerous  debates  in  media  education, 
covers  topics  from  ideology  to  using  the  new  digital 
media. 

Curriculum  Resources... 

Media  Literacy  Online  Project 
http://interact.uoregon.edu/MediaLit/ 

Housed  in  the  Center  for  Advanced  Technology  in 
Education,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  Online 
publication  includes  resources  and  links  for 
educators. 

The  Center  for  Media  Literacy 
http://www.medialit.org 

Curriculum  resources,  tools  and  ideas  organized 
by  subject  area,  including  science/math  and 
spirituality/religion,  English,  social  studies  and 
health.  The  Media  Kit  provides  a comprehensive 
media  literacy  curriculum.  Some  materials  are  free. 

National  Telemedia  Council 
http://danenet.wicip.org/ntc:  U.S.  organization 
publishes  Telemedium:  The  Journal  of  Media 
Literacy,  an  in-depth  discussion  of  media  and 
media  education. 

1922  University  Ave.,  Madison,  Wise.  53705 
p 608-218-1183. 

NTelemedia@aol.com 

Scanning  Television  One  (1997) 

Scanning  Television  (2nd  version)  (2003). 

Created  by  Neil  Andersen  and  John  Pungente.  Four 
videos  (themes — Representation,  Global  Citizen, 
Selling  Values,  New  and  Converging)  contain  over 
50  video  examples,  teaching  guide  suggests  projects 
and  debates, 
p 1-800-387-7278 

Correlates  to  the  text  book,  Duncan,  B.,  D’lppolito,  J., 
Macpherson  C.,  & Wilson  C.  Mass  Media  and  Popular 
Culture  (Version  Two)  (1996).Toronto:  Harcourt  Brace. 


Film  and  Video... 

Bordwell,  D.  & Thompson  K.  (1998).  Film  Art:  An 
Introduction  (6th  edition).  McGraw  Hill.  Used  by 
many  colleges  and  universities  for  a comprehensive, 
introductory  film  course. 

Monk,  K.  (2001).  Weird  Sex  and  Snowshoes. 
Vancouver:  Raincoast  Books.  Canadian  films  and 
filmmakers,  organized  by  theme. 

Take  One:  Film  and  Television  in  Canada: 
www.takeonemagazine.ca:  Canadian  feature  films, 
television,  animation,  documentaries,  shorts,  and 
independent  film  and  video.  Special  2004  edition 
contains  interviews  with  six  Canadian  filmmakers. 

White,  W.  (2001).  Take  One’s  Essential  Guide  to 
Canadian  Films.  Toronto:  University  of  Toronto  Press. 

The  Internet  Movie  Data  Base:  www.imdb.com 
Comprehensive  site  for  researching  films.  Individual 
titles,  film  critiques,  acting,  directing,  producing  and 
material  on  movie  genres. 

Movie  Review  Query  Engine 
www.mrqe.com/lookup 
Wide  election  of  film  reviews. 

The  National  Film  Board 
www.nfb.ca 

Video  packages  ( Constructing  Reality,  Images  and 
Meaning,  Media  and  Society,  Live  TV)  include  guides 
covering  aspects  of  the  media.  Ideal  fordoing  units 
on  documentary  film. 

NFB  Customer  Services 

PO  Box  6100,  Station  A,  Montreal,  QC,  H3C  3H5 
p 1-800-267-7710 

[See  more  detailed  description  of  other  NFB  resources 
for  educators  on  page  20  of  this  issue  of  Orbit] 

Canadian  Filmmakers  Distribution  Centre 
www.cfmdc.org:  Canada’s  foremost  non-commercial 
distributor  and  resource  for  independently  produced 
film.  Artist-driven,  dedicated  to  distributing  films 
which  operate  outside  of  the  mainstream  and  are 
innovative  and  diverse  in  their  origins  and 
expressions. 

37  Hanna  Ave.,  Ste.  220,  Toronto,  ON,  M6K  1W9 
cfmdc@cfmdc.org 
p 416-588-0725;  f 416-588-7956 


Vtape 

www.Vtape.org 

Vtape’s  online  catalogue  of  2500  titles  provides 
access  to  independent  video  for  rental  or  purchase 
by  educators. 

401  Richmond  St.,  W„  Ste.  452  Toronto,  ON,  M5V  3A8 
p 416-351-1317:  f 416-351-1509. 

Video  Pool 
www.videopool.org 

Distributor  of  prairie  video,  audio  and  media  art 
since  1983.  Currently  holds  over  1200  titles 
representing  more  than  400  artists. 

300  - 100  Arthur  St.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  R3B  1H3. 
p 204-949-9134,  ext.  2;  204-949-1555 
vpdist@videopool.org 

Moving  Images  Distribution 
www.movingimages.ca 

Aboriginal  stories,  social  and  environmental  issues 
and  the  arts,  with  a collection  that  is  strong  in 
documentary,  animation  and  short  personal  films. 

402  West  Pender  St„  Ste.  606,  Vancouver,  BC,  V6B  1T6 
p 604-684-3014;  f 604-684-7165 
mailbox@movingimages.ca 

"We're  the  ones  that  are 
taking  our  parents'  hard- 
earned  money  and  spending 
it  on  outrageous  things  that 
we  don't  even  need  ...  We 
wear  the  clothing  for  like 
what,  five  months  before 
something  new  comes  out 
that  we  want  and  then  we'll 
go  buy  that  and  stop 
wearing  the  old  clothes, 
while  the  rappers  and  their 
labels  are  just  accumulating 
all  our  money." 

— Juniour  Sholubi,  IDC  41) 


Video  Out  Distribution 

www.videoinstudios.com:  Independent  video  and 
digital  works  dating  back  to  the  origins  of  media  art 
production  in  British  Columbia. 

1965  Main  St.,  Vancouver,  BC,  V5T  3C1 
p 604-872-8337;  f 604-876-1185 
info@videoinstudios.com 

Media  Education  and  Literature  ... 

Hirschman,  E.  (2000).  Heroes,  Monsters  and  Messiahs: 
Movies  and  Television  Shorn  as  the  Mythology  of 
American  Culture.  Andrews  McMeel  Publishing. 

This  eminently  readable  book  brings  mythological 
constructs  to  popular  culture  texts  such  as  Star  Wars, 
Titanic,  ER  and  Seinfeld. 

Hammett,  & Barrell  (Eds.).  (2002).  Digital  Expressions: 
Media  Literacy  and  English  Language  Arts.  Detselig 
Enterprises. 

Critiques  of  Media  Representation, 

Marketing,  and  Advertising... 

Andersen,  N„  Carreiro,  P.  & Sinclair,  D.  (1998). 
Responding  to  Media  Violence:  Starting  Points  for 
Classroom  Practice  K-6.  Pembroke  Publishing. 

A sensible  approach  to  media  violence  with 
appropriate  elementary  curriculum. 

Graydon,  S.  (1994).  In  Your  face:  The  Culture  of  Beauty 
and  You.  Annick  Press.  A balanced  account — 
especially  for  teens — of  the  allure  of  models  and 
makeovers. 

Kilbourne,  J.  (2000).  Can’t  Buy  My  Love:  How 
Advertising  Changes  the  Way  We  Think  and  Feel.. 
Simon  & Schuster.  Influential  American  gender  critic 
makes  the  case  for  the  insidious  influence  of 
gendered  advertising. 

McDonnell,  K.  (2001).  Honey,  we  lost  the  kids:  Re- 
thinking childhood  in  the  multimedia  age.  Toronto: 
Second  Story.  A positive  view  of  the  role  of  popular 
culture  in  the  lives  of  young  people. 

Shohat,  E.  & Stam  R.  (1994).  Unthinking  Eurocentrism: 
Multiculturalism  and  the  Media.  London  & New  York: 
Routledge.  Thoughtful  and  well-written  critique  of 
racism  and  Eurocentrism  far  beyond  interrogation  of 
stereotypes. 

Stauber,  J.  & Rampton  S.  (1995).  Toxic  sludge  is  good 
for  you:  Lies,  damn  lies  and  the  public  relations 
industry.  Common  Courage  Press.  A powerful 
indictment  of  the  public  relations  industry. 

Sutherland,  A.  & Thompson  B.  (2002).  Kidfluence: 
Why  kids  today  mean  business.  McGraw-Hill. 
Marketing  on  youth  today. 

Girls,  Women  + Media  Project: 
www.mediaandwomen.org/index.html:  Relations 
between  pop  culture  and  media  and  girls  and 
women.  Activist  site,  seeks  to  educate  and  empower 
about  consumer  rights  and  responsibilities  regarding 
the  media,  and  to  promote  universal  media  literacy. 
Curriculum  resources  on  gender  and  media. 


Mediawatch 

www.mediawatch.ca/home.html 
Canadian,  not-for-profit  organization  that  works  to 
promote  social  justice  and  equality  by  conducting 
media  research  and  advocating  for  change  within 
government,  industry  and  the  public. 

Schofield  Clark,  L.  (2003).  Beyond  Moral  (and  Other) 
Panics:  Pop  Culture,  Cyber-Culture  and  Video  Games. 

From  Angels  to  Aliens:  Teenagers,  the  Media  and  the 
Supernatural.  Oxford  University  Press.  Makes  the 
connections  between  teen’s  interest  in  the  supernatural 
and  the  media  stories  such  as  Buffy  the  Vampire. 

Gee,  J.  (2003).  What  Videogames  Have  to  Teach  Us 
About  Learning  and  Literacy.  New  York:  Palgrave 
Macmillan. 

Jenkins,  H.  (1992).  Textual  Poachers:  Television  Fans 
and  Participatory  Culture.  Routledge.  Discusses  how 
fans  negotiate  meaning  and  create  their  own  culture. 
Guide  to  understanding  obsessive  pop  culture 
pleasures. 

(For  an  interesting  take  on  the  notion  that  media  is 
“selling  violence  to  our  children,”  see  Jenkins 
(Director  of  MIT’s  Comparative  Media  Studies 
Program)  website  describing  the  experience  of 
testifying  to  Congress  on  this  topic. 
http://web.mit.edu/21fms/www/faculty/henry3/ 
profjenkins.html) 

Sefton-Green,  J.  (Ed.).  (1998)  Digital  Diversions:  Youth 
Culture  in  the  Age  of  Multimedia.  Routledge. 
Anthology  based  on  empirical  research,  conducted 
and  written  by  teachers  and  academics;  ideas  not 
discussed  in  uncritical,  utilitarian  workshops  on 
computer  literacy. 

Game  Studies 
www.gamestudies.org 

Interdisciplinary,  peer-reviewed  journal.  Focuses  on 
aesthetic,  cultural  and  communicative  aspects  of 
video/computer  games. 

Political  Economy  of  Media  Ownership  and 
Consumerism... 

Andersen,  R.  & Strate  L.  (Eds.)  (2001).  Critical  Studies 
in  Media  Commercialism.  Oxford  University  Press. 
From  advertising  to  corporate  mergers  and  the 
dangers  of  commercialized  media  in  the  classroom; 
23  essays. 

McChesney,  R.  (2004).  The  Problem  of  the  Media:  U.S. 
Communication  Politics  in  the  21st  Century.  Monthly 
Review  Press.  Thorough  overview  of  issues  raised  by 
corporate  media. 

Steven,  P.  (2004).  The  No-nonsense  Guide  to  Global 
Media.  New  Internationalist  and  Between  the  Lines. 
Introduction  to  the  political  economy  of  global  media 
and  hopeful  accounts  of  creative  alternatives  and 
acts  of  resistance. 

New  Internationalist 
www.newint.org 

NTs  magazine,  books  and  website  report  on  world 
poverty,  power,  inequality  and  injustice.  Debate  and 
activism  for  global  justice,  and  their  No-nonsense 
book  series. 


"Real  violence  does  not  really 
affect  me  when  it  is  portrayed 
through  the  news  because  I 
am  exposed  to  so  much 
violence  through  the  media 
that  it's  hard  for  anything  that 
is  shown  on  TV  to  have  an 
effect  on  me." 

— Sasha  Mohamed,  IDC  4U 


MediaChannel.Org 

www.mediachannel.org 

Global  network  for  democratic  media  includes  a 
chart  of  media  ownership 

http://www.mediachannel.org/ownership/chart.shtml 
Who  Owns  What 

http://www.cjr.org/tools/owners:  Columbia 
Journalism  Review  site  shows  the  concentration  of 
global  media  ownership. 

Media  Activism... 

Adbusters 

http://adbusters.org/home 

Favourite  magazine  of  media  classes  for  its  articles  on 
environment,  media  control,  perils  of  TV  and  its 
media  bashing  proclivities.  1243  West  7th  Ave., 
Vancouver,  BC  V6H  1B7. 

Lasn,  K.  (2000).  Culture  Jam:  The  Uncooling  of 
America.  Wm  Morrow.  Lasn,  Adbusters  Magazine’s 
founder,  explores  the  why  and  how  of  doing 
oppositional  critiques,  including  their  famous  ad 
parodies  and  other  tactics  of  resistance. 

Klein,  N.  (2000).  No  logo:  Taking  Aim  at  the  Brand 
Bullies.  Alfred  Knopf  Canada.  Well-researched  book 
on  the  processes  and  impact  of  the  culture  of 
branding.  Klein  follows  the  “logos”  to  their  origin  in 
corporatized  politics  and  ultimately  to  Asian 
sweatshops. 

Listen  Up!  Youth  Media  Network: 
http://www.pbs.org/merrow/listenup 
Resources  and  links  about  and  for  youth  media 
production  and  activism. 

TakingITGIobal 

www.takingitglobal.org 

A global  online  youth  community  that  provides  youth 
with  inspiration  and  how  to  get  involved  locally, 
nationally  and  globally.  Free  membership.  Canadian 
site:  http://canada.takingitglobal.org/home.html. 

The  FreeChild  Project:  Connecting  Young  People 

and  Social  Change 

http://www.freechild.org/index.htm 

Mission:  to  “advocate,  inform,  and  celebrate  social 

change  led  by  and  with  young  people  around  the 

world.” 


Children  and  Youth  as  Media  Makers... 

The  Aboriginal  Youth  Network: 
www.ayn.ca:  Excellent  network,  resource  and  access 
to  media  produced  by  and  for  Aboriginal  youth.  The 
site  says:  “We’re  here  to  ensure  there’s  a place  in 
cyberspace  just  for  Aboriginal  youth  in  Canada.” 

Between  the  Lines:  Understanding  the  Media  Through 
Creative  Projects.  Tyndal  Stone  CD-ROM  Conceived 
and  written  by  Neil  Andersen  and  John  Pungente.  As 
producers,  editors,  and  directors,  students  create 
thought-provoking  media  projects  and  discover 
the  nature  of  mass  media,  its  techniques  and 
impact  on  society. 

National  Film  Board,  p 1-800-267-7710 

Goodman,  S.  (2003).  Teaching  Youth  Media:  Critical 
Guide  to  Literacy,  Video  Production,  and  Social 
Change.  Teacher’s  College  Press. 

Sprockets 

http://www.e.bell.ca/filmfest/sprockets:  Toronto 
International  Film  Festival  for  Children,  one  of  several 
competitions  for  children  and  youth. 

Youth  Media  Distribution 
www.ymdi.org 

Youth-produced  media,  especially  documentary 
video.  Offshoot  of  Media  Rights 
(www.MediaRights.org),  non-profit  organization 
connecting  independent  documentary  makers/works 
with  educators,  activists,  and  students. 

Media,  Democracy,  and  Citizenship... 

Democracy  Now 
www.democracynow.org 

Daily  radio  program  and  website  with  alternative, 
critical  news  featuring  Amy  Goodman. 

FAIR:  Fairness  and  Accuracy  in  Reporting 
www.fair.org 

Good  links  to  critical  and  alternative  media,  and 
Extra!,  a magazine  with  short  readable  critiques  of 
the  media,  what  gets  left  out,  how  to  look  at  current 
coverage  of  key  issues  and  how  trends  get  started. 

130  West  25th  St„  New  York,  NY  10001 
p 1-800-847-2993 

The  Free  Expression  Policy  Project 
www.fepproject.org 

Critical  views  and  debates  about  copyright.  In 
response  to  the  growing  consolidation  of  media 
ownership  and  restrictions  on  freedom  of  expression, 
belief  and  opinion  in  the  media  [and  elsewhere], 

FEPP  promotes  the  idea  of  an  “Information 
Commons”  with  “open  access,  sharing,  collaboration 
and  communal  management”  of  information.  It  is 
based  at  New  York  University’s  Brennan  Center  for 
Justice. 

PBS 

www.pbs.org 

TeacherSource  has  curriculum,  activities  and  lesson 
plans  for  all  grades 

(http://www.pbs.org/teachersource),  and  resources 
for  parents  and  children  (www.pbs.org/parents  and 
www.pbskids.org). 


Additional  Resources 
Elementary  School  Resources  ... 

(prepared  by  Don  Jones,  see  pages  12-14  of  this 
Orbit  issue) 

Concerned  Children’s  Advertisers 
www.cca-canada.com 

Non-profit  organization  of  24  Canadian  companies 
who  market  and  advertise  to  children  and  their 
families.  Videos  and  resources. 


TV  Ontario 
www.tvo.org 

Commercial-free  public  television,  showing 
documentaries,  dramas,  current  affairs  and 
educational  programming.  Excellent  media- 
education  resource  — The  Corporation 
(Achbar,  Abbott  and  Bakan) 
http://www.tvo.org/thecorporation/teachers.html 

Alternative  Media  on  the  Web... 

Spaces  and  sources  of  critical  debate,  alternative 
news,  and  non-mainstream  voices  and  perspectives: 

Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society 
www.ammsa.com 

AMMSA — and  its  network  of  publications,  such  as 
Windspeaker  and  Alberta  Sweetgrass — covers  news, 
information  and  entertainment  relevant  to  Aboriginal 
issues  and  peoples,  respecting  Aboriginal  values, 
principles  and  traditions. 

Broken  Pencil 

www.brokenpencil.com 

Toronto-based  site  and  print  magazine  of  zine 

culture  and  independent,  devoted  to  underground 

culture  and  the  independent  arts. 

Indymedia 

http://www.indymedia.org/en/index.html 
Independent  world-wide  media  organizations  and 
journalists  offer  grassroots,  non-corporate  coverage. 
victoria.indymedia.org  is  one  of  the  Canadian 
Indymedia  sites. 

rabble 

www.rabble.ca 

Independent  news  site  initiated  by  Judy  Rebick. 
rabble  “fuses  the  hot  energy  of  activism  with  the  cool 
eye  of  journalism.” 

Straight  Goods 
www.straightgoods.com 
Well-informed  Canadian  source  of  news, 
information,  analysis  and  humour. 

The  Onion 
www.theonion.com 

U.S.  based,  contains  hilarious  parodies  and  satire  of 
events  in  the  news. 


Kids'  Take  on  Media:  Teacher-Student  Activity  Guide. 
Guide  to  the  Canadian  Teacher’s  Federation  2003 
study  of  students’  media  use 
http://www.ctffce.ca/en/Projects/MERP/Teachersand 
StudentsGuide.pdf 


Three  levels  (Grades  4, 5,  and  6)  are  organized 
around  three  strands  of  media — advertising,  popular 
culture,  and  journalism,  providing  students  with  the 
knowledge  and  insights  to  interpret  and  use 
broadcast  and  print  media. 
http://www.harcourtcanada.com/school/language/ 
mb4-6.htm  - media. 


Take  a Closer  Look 
www.etfo.on.ca 

Guide  for  Grade  7 and  8 to  exploring  issues  of  media 
violence  in  the  intermediate  classroom.  Addresses 
expectations  in  reading,  media  communications, 
writing,  drama,  oral/visual,  the  arts,  science  and 
technology,  and  health  and  physical  education. 
Elementary  Teachers  Federation  of  Ontario 

Responding  To  Media  Violence: 

Starting  Points  for  Classroom  Practice 

www.pembrokepublishers.com 

Support  for  media  education  in  Grades  K-6.  Activities 

to  explore  the  depiction  of  violence  and  violent 

images  in  fantasy  media  (cartoons),  “real-life”  media, 

news  and  sports.  Primary/Junior. 


Media  Sense 


Mediacs 

www.mediacs.ca 

Workshops  and  follow-up  assignments  tailored  to 
meet  specific  instructional  needs. 


"In  most  magazines  there  are  hardly  any  black  male  models 
and  only  a handful  of  black  female  models.  But  take  a 
closer  look,  the  female  models  in  magazines  are  always 
about  the  same  height  and  body  size — this  is  because  this 
image  is  what  the  media  is  telling  the  society  that  beauty  is 
supposed  to  be." 


— Mingi  Modisi,  IDC  4U 


"Anywhere,  from  clothing 
and  shoes  to  perfume, 
jewelry  or  even  car  ads,  sex 
sells,  and  through  plenty  of 
examples  you  see  it's  mostly 
females  posing.  One  thing  I 
found  ironic  was  that  if  you 
want  to  sell  something  to  a 
male,  it's  suggested  to  use  a 
sexy  female  model.  But  how 
come  most  if  not  all  of 
female-consumed  products 
are  not  represented  by 
males?  Why  is  it  that  a 
woman  represents  sexuality 
for  both?  ...  I personally 
found  that  very  disturbing." 

— Ishpuneet  K.  Chhabra,  IDC  4U 


Lesson  Plan  Resources... 

(prepared  by  Megan  Boler,  see  pages  25-27  of  this 
Orbit  issue) 

Critical  Media  Literacy  in  Times  of  War 
www.tandl.vt.edu/Foundation/Mediaproject: 
Background  Readings  to  accompany  use  of  website: 
Visual  Chart  of  Media  Ownership: 
http://www.mediachannel.org/ownership/chart.shtml 

Who  Owns  What  (Columbia  School  of  Journalism) 
http://www.cjr.org/tools/owners/ 

Copyright  Resources... 

(prepared  by  Mark  Lipton,  see  pages  H2-HH  of  this 
Orbit  issue) 

Copyright  Act,  Bill  C-H8  and  other  copyright 
information 

http://www.cb-cda.gc.ca/info/index-e.html. 

Canadian  Intellectual  Property  Office 
http://cipo.gc.ca: 

Administrates  the  intellectual  property  system  in 
Canada  and  disseminates  intellectual  property 
information.  For  general  information  see  Guide  to 
Copyrights: 

http://strategis.gc.ca/sc_mrksv/cipo/cp/copy_gd_ma 

in-e.html. 

Copyright  Matters: 

Some  Key  Questions  and  Answers  for  Teachers 

Canadahttp://www.cmec.ca/else/copyright/matters/ 

indexe.stm: 

Canadian  copyright  law  and  how  it  relates  to  the  use 
of  resources  in  the  classroom  is  provided  for 
teachers.  The  Council  of  Ministers  of  Education. 


Canadian  Internet  Policy  and  Public  Interest  Clinic 

(CIPPIC) 

www.cippic.ca 

Internet  legal  clinic  started  by  Michael  Geist  and 
students  at  the  University  of  Ottawa  in  2003.  Links  to 
discussions  and  reports  about  Canadian  Copyright 
law  reform. 

Creative  Commons 
www.creativecommons.ca 
Offers  “some  rights  reserved”  copyright  for  creative 
work,  as  well  as  mostly  free  access  to  images,  audio, 
video,  text,  lesson  plans  and  more  and  other.  Argues 
for  a more  open,  democratic,  and  accessible  Internet. 
Numerous  good  links,  including  excellent  article  by 
Laura  Murray  (Professor,  Queen’s  University)  on 
Canadian  copyright  reform:  “Protecting  Ourselves  to 
Death:  Canada,  Copyright,  and  the  Internet” 
(Firstmonday.org  September  200H). 

Access  Copyright  http://www.accesscopyright.ca 
Licensing  for  educational  copying  of  works  by 
Canadian  writers,  playwrights,  poets,  journalists, 
photographers,  illustrators,  etc.  Licences  provide 
users  with  access  to  published  works  for  education 
and  research  purposes,  while  ensuring  that 
publishers  and  creators  are  compensated. 

MEDIA  EDUCATION  ORGANIZATIONS... 

IN  CANADA 

Canadian  Association  of  Media  Education  (CAME) 
Dan  Blake 

100-550  West  6th  Ave.,  Vancouver,  BC,  V5Z  HP 
p 60H-871-1851;  f 60H-871-2291 
dblake@bctf.bc.ca,  jetdan@telus.net 

PROVINCIAL 

Alberta  Association  for  Media  Awareness  (AAMA) 
Wayne  Blair 

105H3  - 17  Ave.,  Edmonton,  AB,  T6J  5C5 
p 780-9HH-9667;  f 780-H61-6H56- 
wblair@planet.eon.net 

Media  Literacy  Saskatchewan  (MLS) 

Saskatchewan  Teachers  of  English  & Language  Arts 
(STELA) 

Bob  Pace 

Campbell  Collegiate 

102  Massey  Rd„  Regina,  SK,  SHS  HA5 

p 306-791-8H35;  f 306-791-8HH3 

ubiwaza@yahoo.com 

Manitoba  Association  for  Media  Literacy  (MAML) 
Briane  Murphy 

Superintendent’s  Office,  Archdiocese  of  Winnipeg 
Catholic  Schools 

201-  611  Corydon  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  MB,  R3L  OP3 
p 20H-927-1032;  f 20H-927-1033 
brmurphy@mb.sympatico.ca 

Association  for  Media  Literacy  [Ontario]  (AML) 

15  Yorkview  Dr.,  Toronto,  ON,  M8Z  2G1 
p H16-201-6967 

www.aml.on.ca www.aml.on.ca 
President  Carolyn  Wilson 
aml@interlog.com 


Association  for  Media  Education  Quebec  (AMEQ) 

Maureen  Baron 

English  Montreal  School  Board 

6000  Fielding,  Montreal,  QC,  H3X  1TH 

p 51H-H83-7203;  f 51H-H83-72H6 

Maureen.  Baron@netaxis.qc.ca 

Media  Literacy  Nova  Scotia  (MLNS) 

Pat  Kipping 

2701  Fuller  Terrace,  Halifax,  NS,  B3K  3V9 
p 902-H53-2H79 
kipper@ns.sympatico.ca 

Association  for  Media  Literacy  New  Brunswick 
(A-H-MLNB) 

Mike  Gange,  Fredericton  High 
300  Priestman  St.,  Fredericton,  NB,  E3B  6J8 
p 506-H53-9987;  f 506-H53-3050 
gangemin@nbed.nb.ca 

Newfoundland  & Labrador  Teachers  Association 
Rene  Wicks 

3 Kenmount  Rd„  St.John’s,  Nfld,  A1B  1W1 
rwicks@nlta.nf.ca 

OTHER 

The  Jesuit  Communication  Project  (JCP) 

John  J.  Pungente 

180H  - 77  St.  Clair  Ave.  E„  Toronto,  ON,  MHT  1M5 
p H16-920-0H78;  f H16-920-825H 
pungente@sympatico.ca 

The  Media-Awareness  Network 
www.media-awareness.ca 
MNet  is  based  in  Ottawa.  It  has  a well-organized 
website  dedicated  to  media  literacy,  with  clear 
descriptions  of  media-related  curriculum  policies  in 
Canadian  provinces.  In  addition  to  good 
introductions  to  definitions,  concepts  and 
approaches  to  studying  media,  this  site  has 
resources,  discussion  and  lesson  plans  on  topics 
such  as  bias  and  stereotypes,  cyber  bullying  and 
web-awareness  for  parents  and  teachers.  Check  out 
‘Barry’s  Bulletin’  for  a digest  of  teachable  moments, 
reviews  and  events. 


Note:  Thanks  to  students  from  Ian  Esquivel’s 
Grade  12  Interdisciplinary  Media  Studies 
courses,  Western  Technical  Commerical 
School,  for  these  quotes  on  the  media. 

Photos  by  Ian  Esquivel 


ENGAGING  SECONDARY  STUDENTS 


“Another  kind  of  really  interesting 
culture  jamming  ...  is  public  performance, 
because  public  space  itself  can  be  used 
as  a medium,  and  ‘jammed’  so  that  it  is 
taken  back  for  us.” 


ORBIT  What  are  some  projects  you  are  inuolued  in  right  now? 

STASKO  I’m  still  actively  taking  images  from  popular  culture  and 
making  collages,  just  like  when  I first  started.  I especially  like  old 
advertisements,  because  we  have  more  distance  from  them  now. 
I’ve  also  become  interested  in  how  psychological  problems  are 
increasingly  medicalized,  when  really  they  have  so  much  to  do 
with  the  way  the  media  leads  us  to  see  ourselves  and  the  world. 
Media  create  a lot  of  social  problems  which  kids  start  to  blame 
themselves  for,  or  to  think  that  there  must  be  something  wrong 
with  them.  Another  kind  of  really  interesting  culture  jamming  ...  is 
public  performance,  because  public  space  itself  can  be  used  as  a 
medium,  and  “jammed”  so  that  it  is  taken  back  for  us.  When  public 
space  is  commodified  we  just  start  becoming  passive  and  isolated. 
It’s  so  essential  to  create  a space  that’s  not  sponsored  by  anyone, 
not  commodified,  not  regulated  by  products.  Interaction  is  so 
important,  and  such  a good  way  to  break  down  the  isolation  that 
mass  media  imposes  on  us.  Now  that’s  subversive! 

ORBIT  How  does  culture  jamming  relate  to  issues  of  race,  gender, 
and  sexuality? 

STASKO  In  most  mainstream  media  there  are  no  significant  roles 
for  minorities.  Although  there  are  more  roles  for  African  Americans 
than  a few  decades  ago,  it  is  often  still  tokenized  and  stereotyped. 
It’s  important  to  try  to  increase  the  respectful  representation  of 
minorities.  Media  can  be  used  to  either  perpetuate  problems  in 
our  society,  or  lead  us  to  forget  about  these  problems,  or  even 
worse,  to  think  that  everything  is  OK.  So  media  can  maintain 
sexism  and  racism. 

ORBIT  Why  is  culture  jamming  important  for  teens? 

STASKO  It’s  almost  a cliche,  but  youth  will  be  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow.  They  have  to  learn  how  to  make  decisions  on  their  own, 
and  learn  to  think  critically  about  the  things  around  them.  They  are 
often  already  so  rebellious  against  their  parents  and  schools, 
against  symbols  of  authority,  but  they  don’t  always  realize  how 
much  they  are  conforming  to  advertisers  and  consumerism.  They 
often  define  themselves  by  what  they  buy,  and  often  have  self- 
image  problems  as  a result.  They’re  surrounded,  more  than  any 
other  generation,  by  media  and  all  of  its  pressures.  Culture 
jamming  encourages  them  to  question  who  makes  these  images 
and  what  their  intention  is.  They  need  to  learn  to  be  able  to  make 


informed  and  mature  decisions,  to  step  outside  of  consumerism,  to 
have  an  understanding  of  each  other  and  how  media  affects  them. 
They’re  more  marketed  to  than  any  generation  ever  before!  So  it’s 
essential  to  the  survival  of  our  society  and  our  quality  of  life. 

ORBIT  What  does  media  literacy  have  to  do  with  culture  jamming? 

STASKO  Media  literacy  creates  an  environment  where  we  can  talk 
about  media  and  even  make  media,  instead  of  living  in  a silent  and 
passive  taking-in  relationship.  Media  literacy  gives  students  a 
chance  to  talk  about  media  as  a tool  for  social  expression  instead 
of  a tool  for  business  to  sell  stuff  to  kids.  It  shows  them  that  instead 
of  being  manipulated,  they  can  empower  themselves  to  disrupt 
those  messages.  Instead  of  only  consuming  media,  they  can 
actually  make  it! 

ORBIT  How  do  teens  respond  to  this? 

STASKO  Kids  already  have  tons  of  creative  energy.  They  often  just 
don’t  know  what  to  do  with  it,  or  end  up  directing  it  all  towards 
shopping  and  having  a cool  self-image.  Culture  jamming  gives  them 
a venue  and  a voice  for  their  creativity  and  their  empowerment — it 
gives  them  a chance  to  play  with  power. 

Many  students  live  in  a very  contradictory  world  between  their 
home  environment  and  their  cultural  background  on  the  one  hand, 
and  their  immersion  in  popular  culture  on  the  other.  It’s  great  to 
encourage  them  to  draw  from  their  own  cultural  background,  which 
might  be  a way  to  first  get  them  interested.  Bringing  these  two 
together  actually  validates  their  experiences!  Kids  are  also  very 
playful  and  humorous,  and  quickly  figure  out  how  to  have  fun  with 
media  images.  They  immediately  start  de-constructing  their  own 
and  others’  work. 

ORBIT  How  does  this  fit  into  schools?  What  kind  of  classroom 
activities  do  you  do  with  students? 

STASKO  Culture  jamming  is  a kind  of  media  literacy  that  can  be 
incorporated  into  several  different  classes.  I’ve  taught  it  in  English, 
civics,  history,  and  art  classes,  from  elementary  school  to  high 
school.  In  some  classes  I’ve  had  students  cut  up  magazines  and 
put  their  own  collages  together  in  a way  that  alters  the  original 
message  from  the  way  it  was  supposed  to  be  interpreted.  Students 
put  them  together  in  a new  way  that  expresses  the  development 
of  their  own  critical  attitude  towards  the  media  messages  they’re 
bombarded  with.  They  share  ideas  with  each  other  and  generally 
get  really  absorbed  in  their  own  reflective  process.  It  doesn’t  take 
much  to  get  them  excited!  Once  they’re  finished,  I invite  them  to 
talk  about  their  work  and  share  how  their  experience  was.Teachers 
can  keep  their  projects  up  on  the  walls  for  other  classes  to  see. 
Sometimes  students  will  put  together  short  magazines  called 
“zines.”  These  are  little  booklets  full  of  their  own  drawing  and 
storytelling  which  might  have  a plotline  about  something  to  do  with 
their  response  to  media.  Or  it  might  be  some  kind  of  parody  of 
common  media  messages.  Or  something  about  their  idea  of  a 
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utopia,  or  their  own  story  of  themselves  as  a superhero  who 
doesn’t  fall  prey  to  media  messages.  There’s  lots  of  creative 
possibilities.  Students  can  pass  these  around  the  class. 

These  works  can  be  great  springboards  for  some  really  interesting 
and  active  class  discussions,  and  for  further  assignments  and 
classroom  activities.  Also,  the  colleges  and  zines  can  become  a 
teaching  aid:  you  can  build  up  a resource  library  to  showcase  and 
share  with  other  classes.  The  results  are  always  the  same:  a 
classroom  full  of  excited  and  engaged  students  empowered  to 
explore  and  express  their  own  encounter  with  the  messages  of 
mass  media.  They  love  it! 

ORBIT  How  do  teachers  handle  this? 

STASKO  Some  teachers  are  intimidated  by  the  idea  at  first. 
Teachers  are  from  a different  generation  than  their  students,  and 
often  they  live  in  a different  world.  Sometimes  students  can  seem 
like  aliens  from  a different  world.  And  these  images  are  such  a big 
part  of  their  daily  lives  that  often  students  are  even  more  insightful 
than  adults!  This  helps  the  two  to  bridge  the  gap,  and  gives  them  a 
chance  to  connect.  Teachers  will  also  learn  a lot  about  how 
students  are  affected  by  the  media.  If  the  teacher  can  value  the 
culture  experiences  and  media  world  that  students  are  living  in, 
then  they’ll  be  more  respected. 

Media  is  not  an  evil.  It  really  depends  on  how  you  use  it,  and 
who  runs  the  show.  Culture  jamming  and  media  literacy  are  ways  to 
draw  students  in  and  to  get  them  to  think  critically  about  their 
society. 

Carly  Stasko:  www.intrinsik.net 

carly@intrinsik.net 

Orbit  thanks  Trevor  Norris  for  undertaking  this  interview  on  our 
behalf. 
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Critical  Media  Literacy  and  Democracy 
in  Times  of  War 

Megan  Boler 


The  author  makes  the  link  between  media 
literacy  and  democracy,  arguing  that  myths 
about  the  objectivity  of  news  can  at  least  be 
partially  attributed  to  inadequate  secondary 
school  education  in  media  literacy.  She  then  talks 
about  her  own  website,  Critical  Media  Literacy 
in  Times  of  War,  a great  resource  for  engaging 
students  in  an  examination  of  news  stories. 

A recent  headline  reported:  “Canadians  More  Positive  Than 
Americans  About  Their  Media”  (Vancouver,  June  14,  2004, 
Canada  NewsWire  via  COMTEX).  Closer  reading  of  the  article 
suggests  that  a study  found  that  Canadians  seem  fairly  cynical 
about  the  media,  even  if  less  cynical  than  the  Americans  surveyed: 


Canada 

U.S. 

The  news  media... 

Get  the  facts  straight 

59% 

36% 

Reports  often  inaccurate 

31% 

56% 

Don’t  know/Refused 

10% 

8% 

Another  response  in  the  study  seems  to  further  contradict  the 
headline: 


On  one  measure,  Canadians  were  particularly  cynical.  The  issue 
of  media  independence  was  the  only  measure  on  which 
Canadians  were  slightly  more  pessimistic  than  their  American 
counterparts.  Canadian  audiences  believe  that  the  news  they 
receive  is  strongly  influenced  by  powerful  people  or  groups. 
This  cynicism  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  less  than  one  in  five 
Canadians  thinks  news  organizations  are  independent.  Young 
Canadians  are  even  more  cynical  than  older  Canadians — 81  % 
of  19  to  25  year  olds  believe  news  organizations  are  influenced 
by  powerful  people  or  organizations. 


Canada 

U.S. 

News  organizations  are... 

Mostly  independent 

19% 

23% 

Often  influenced  by  powerful 

people/organizations 

76% 

70% 

Don’t  know 

5% 

7% 

Those  surveyed  seem  to  hold  contradictory  views:  on  the  one 
hand  they  believe  that  media  “gets  the  facts  straight”  while 
simultaneously  believing  that  powerful  people  or  institutions 
shape  the  news.  This  contradiction  indicates  a common  confusion 
about  the  news  media,  in  large  part  due  to  myths  about  news, 
particularly  its  objectivity  (McChesney,  1999).  Inadequate 
secondary  school  education  in  media  literacy,  and  lack  of 
educational  focus  on  close  analysis  of  news  allow  such  myths  to 
thrive  (Duncan,  1996). 

As  educators,  we  face  challenges  of  engaging  students  with 
news.  Statistical  surveys,  like  the  one  reported  above,  suggest  that 
young  people  are  “turning  off  the  news”  and  “tuning  out.”  There  is 
a general  sense  of  disenfranchisement  from  political  and  civic 
participation  among  young  people.  David  Buckingham  (a  media 
educator  and  researcher  in  the  UK)  suggests  that  this  decline 
actually  began  in  the  1970s.  At  the  same  time,  the  rise  of  digital 
technologies  and  internet  access,  combined  with  a post  9/11  crisis, 
may  have  increased  young  people’s  engagement  with  news.  For 
teachers,  it  is  important  to  ask  why  close  examination  of  news  is 
important  and  how  teachers  can  and  do  engage  students  in 
analysis  of  news. 

Media  Literacy,  Critical  Thinking,  and 
Democracy 

Critical  thinking  is  a crucial  educational  foundation  for  democratic 
citizenship  (Boler,  2004).  Neil  Postman  and  Charles  Weingartner 
argued  in  1969  that  “To  the  extent  that  our  schools  are  an 
instrument  of  [democratic]  societies,  they  must  develop  in  the 
young  not  only  an  awareness  of  this  freedom  but  a will  to  exercise 
it  and  the  intellectual  power  and  perspective  to  do  so  effectively.” 
Postman  refers  to  this  capacity  as  “crap  detecting;”  Paulo  Freire 
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“Students  express  a new-found  capacity 
to  question  deeply  what  had  previously 
been  assumed  as  ‘objective’  truth.” 


calls  it  “critical  consciousness,”  and  Maxine  Greene  describes  it  as 
“wide  awakeness.” 

Renee  Hobbs  (1998)  is  one  of  several  authors  who  link  media 
literacy  to  citizenship  and  democracy.  By  strengthening  their 
“information  access,  analysis  and  communication  skills  and 
building  an  appreciation  for  why  monitoring  the  world  is 
important,”  students  learn  about  “how  the  press  functions  in  a 
democracy,  why  it  matters  that  citizens  gain  information  and 
exposure  to  diverse  opinions.”  Hobbs  also  suggests  that  media 
literacy  offers  opportunities  for  students  to  learn  and  to  practice 
“the  skills  of  leadership,  free  and  responsible  self-expression, 
conflict  resolution  and  consensus-building.” 

Critical  Media  Literacy  in  Times  of  War 

After  September  11,  2001, 1 had  the  opportunity  to  create  a multi- 
media  website  to  illustrate  the  contradictory  stories  told  by 
different  news  sources  regarding  the  U.S.  military  invasion  and 
attacks  on  Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  Critical  Media  Literacy  in  Times  of 
War  offers  a visually  engaging  series  of  modules  focused  on  media 
coverage  of  these  events.  The  site  analyzes  how  different  news 
sources — national  and  foreign,  mainstream  and  independent — tell 
contradictory  stories  about  three  issues:  numbers  of  people  who 
protest  the  wars,  civilian  casualties,  and  the  effects  of  sanctions  on 
Iraq. 

Named  “Website  of  the  Day”  by  Counterpunch  (April  2003)  and 
the  Media  Literacy  Link  of  the  Month  by  the  Action  Coalition  for 
Media  Education  (February  2002),  the  website  continues  to  be  used 
extensively  in  Canadian  and  American  classrooms.  It  can  be  easily 
integrated  into  civics  and  English,  as  well  as  other  subjects. 

The  website  can  be  used  either  as  part  of  a curriculum  unit  or  as 
a single  lesson  plan.  Engaging  students  in  thinking  about  news  is 
central  to  subjects  such  as  civics,  English,  and  other  areas  of  study. 
Students  can  be  assigned  to  read  the  background  readings  listed 
below  (available  online),  and  then  to  spend  one-three  hours 
reading  through  the  modules  of  the  website.  Teachers  can  ask 
students  to  discuss  what  they  learned  about  different  news 
sources,  about  the  role  of  word  choice,  tone,  headlines,  etc.,  in 
creating  different  political  perspectives  on  the  same  events. 

Students  can  use  the  analyses  provided  on  the  website  to  guide 
their  own  examination  of  news  stories.  An  additional  assignment  is 
to  ask  students  to  find  different  news  accounts  of  an  event  (you 
can  assign  topics  depending  on  your  subject):  for  example,  find 
three  articles,  with  a conservative,  liberal,  and  progressive  political 
viewpoint,  and  conduct  your  own  analysis  of  how  each  news  story 
offers  different  narratives  depending  on  word  choice,  headlines, 


and  so  on.  This  activity  teaches  a skill  that  students  then  bring 
to  all  forms  of  reading  of  texts,  films,  and  other  cultural 
representations. 

Students  Responding  to  the  Website 

My  preliminary  analysis  of  40  essays  written  by  students  who 
studied  the  site  suggests  four  recurring  responses: 

1.  LIKED  THE  WEBSITE 

Students  frequently  commented  about  what  they  liked  about  the 
architecture  and  content  of  site:  “I  thought  that  the  website  did  a 
great  job  at  showing  different  reports  and  representing  the  facts  of 
both  sides  in  order  to  show  how  different  the  same  events  can  be 
covered  by  different  sources.” 

2.  SHOCKED  BY  THE  INFORMATION 

Students  consistently  expressed  that  they  felt  “shocked”  and 
“disturbed”  at  the  information  they  encountered:  both  by  the 
realities  of  casualties  and  the  effect  of  the  sanctions  in  Iraq,  and 
also  shocked  to  recognize  that  the  media  had  glaringly  omitted  this 
information  from  public  view.  “I  am  severely  shocked  by  the 
distortion  of  the  news  regarding  this  war.  The  Bush  Administration, 
top  White  House  officials,  and  the  U.S.  news  media,  engage  in 
propaganda  by  uncritically  using  misinformation  and  repetition  to 
create  false  accounts  and  impressions  to  gain  support  for  the  war.” 
This  sense  of  shock  and  disturbance  reflects  one  emotional 
dimension  of  what  I call  “pedagogy  of  discomfort”  (Boler  1999; 
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“Students  express  a sense  of  having  their 
habits  of  seeing  ‘forever  changed.’  ” 


Zembylas  & Boler,  2002).  It  asks  us  to  step  outside  our  familiar 
cultural  assumptions  and  encounter  difficult  and  unsettling 
knowledge. 

3.  BECAME  MORE  WARY  OF  MEDIA 

Students  express  a new-found  capacity  to  question  deeply  what 
had  previously  been  assumed  as  “objective”  truth.  They  express  a 
new  dynamic  relationship  to  knowledge  and  its  construction,  and 
the  ability  to  inhabit  a space  of  ambiguity.  They  see  the  process  of 
constructing  news  and  their  own  relationship  to  this  process:  “I 
have  become  more  familiar  with  spotting  ambiguity  and  have 
become  more  wary  when  it  comes  to  concluding  an  opinion  based 
on  what  the  media  assembles.” 
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H.  HABITS  OF  SEEING  CHANGED 

Students  express  a sense  of  having  their  habits  of  seeing  “forever 
changed.”  They  state  that  they  are  now  involved  in  a dynamic 
process.  One  student  writes: 

“I  would  say  that  my  consciousness  has  been  raised  to  new 
heights  and  I am  going  strive  to  become  a more  critical  reader 
and  evaluator  of  information.  I strongly  believe  that  the 
preponderance  of  misinformation  that  is  presented  to  us  in  most 
of  the  media  requires  careful  scrutiny  and  interpretation." 

Another  comment: 


MEGAN  BOLER  is  Associate  Professor  at 
OISE/UT,  where  she  teaches  media  studies, 
philosophy,  and  social  foundations  of 
education.  Her  essays  have  been  published  in 
such  journals  as  Hypatia,  Educational  Theory, 
and  Cultural  Studies.  She  recently  collaboratively  produced 
a study  guide  to  accompany  the  2003  Canadian  documentary 
The  Corporation,  and  her  current  research  focus  is  on 
how  web-based  multimedia  political  satire  changes  civic 
participation  and  influences  the  public  sphere. 


"I  no  longer  know  what  to  think  when  I am  watching  the  news  or 
reading  the  paper.  After  reading  this  website,  I now  tend  to 
second-guess  everything  I read.” 

For  educators  committed  to  teaching  critical  thinking,  Critical 
Media  Literacy  in  Times  of  War  offers  an  engaging  way  to  encourage 
close  examination  of  diverse  national  and  international  views  that 
shape  the  Canadian  and  global  context. 
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Degrassi: 

Two  Decades  of  Adolescent  Experiences 


The  author  talks  about  how  the  old  and  the 
new  Degrassi  “speak”  to  young  viewers 
and  discusses  how  the  programs  might  be  used 
in  teaching  media  literacy. 

In  this  article  I speculate  on  questions  of  media  literacy  through 
an  interrogation  of  what  I call  “literate  media.”  By  literate  media, 

I mean  the  capacity  of  the  media  text  to  foreground  issues  of  media 
production  and/or  deconstruction  within  its  narratives.  I focus  on 
the  Canadian  series  Degrassi  Junior  High,  Degrassi  High  (1987-1991, 
hereafter  DC  for  Degrassi  Classic,  and  Degrassi:  The  Next  Generation 
(TNG,  2001-).  These  programs  enjoy  enormous  national  and 
international  popularity.  The  school  is  the  primary  narrative  space 
of  these  shows  and  questions  of  media  production  and  criticism 
are  incorporated  into  a variety  of  story  arcs.  The  longevity  of  the 
Degrassi  franchise  has  allowed  it  to  document  changes  in  the  way 
that  young  people  (and  schools)  grapple  with  questions  of  media 
literacy  from  both  production  and  analytical  perspectives. 

Schooling,  Youth  Culture, 
and  Media  Studies 

Degrassi  produces  the  school  as  a space  in  which  students 
constantly  negotiate  their  identities  and  their  relationship  to  the 
wider  world.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Degrassi  takes  this  position.  Its 
creator,  Linda  Schuyler,  started  out  as  an  educator.  It  was  her 
passion  to  create  media  that  spoke  to  teens  from  a teen’s  point-of- 
view  that  brought  Degrassi  to  the  light  of  day.  As  head  writer  Yan 
Moore  told  me  in  2002:  “Our  philosophy  was  that  kids  go  to  school 
all  day,  it’s  their  job,  and  it’s  hard  work  and  it’s  rough  and  you 
might  have  a bad  day  there.  And  they  want  to  see  a show  that  is 
really  rough,  and  we  wanted  to  give  them  that ...  a lot  of  the  show 
came  out  of  Linda’s  experiences  with  junior  high  school  kids  and 
my  experiences  as  a teenager.”  A feeling  of  authenticity  is  often 
raised  in  discussions  of  Degrassi,  especially  in  contrast  to  American 
shows  that  aired  at  the  same  time  as  the  classic  series,  such  as 


Michele  Byers 

Beverly  Hills,  90210  and  Saved  by  the  Bell.  While  those  series  also 
focused  on  social  issues  and  problems  important  to  teens  and 
while  schools  provided  primary  narrative  locations,  they  differed 
from  Degrassi  by  providing  less  authentic  spaces  for  the 
articulation  of  adolescent  experiences. 


The  first  thing  to  note  about  the  Degrassi  series  in  all  its 
incarnations  is  that  the  school  is  at  the  centre  of  the  narrative.  We 
are  made  aware  of  this  from  the  first  moments  of  each  episode 
when  the  credits  roll.  The  credits  share  a number  of  images:  books, 
lockers,  sports  teams,  friends,  couples,  and  so  on.  Where  they 
differ  is  in  the  centrality  of  images  of  technology  that  appear  in  the 
credits  for  the  current  TNG,  but  which  were  totally  absent  from  the 
earlier  DC  credits.  The  first  and  last  images  we  see  in  the  credits  of 
TNG  are  of  Ellie  holding  a video  camera,  filming  the  going’s  on  of 
the  Degrassi  Community  School’s  students.  Another  image  worth 
highlighting  in  the  current  show  is  of  a computer  screen.  As  the 
camera  pans  back  from  this  image,  we  see  that  the  computer  is 
recording  music  played  by  two  students:  Ashley  (keyboards)  and 
Craig  (guitar).  These  images  render  visible  the  centrality  of  the 
media  in  students’  lives,  including  their  lives  in  school.  They  also 
posit  students  as  active  participants  in  media  production.  They  are 
not  just  passive  consumers.  Further,  while  the  link  between 
girlhood  and  consumption — as  opposed  to  production — has  long 
been  recognized  (e.g.,  McRobbie  1994;  Kearney  1998;  Driscoll 
2002),  it  is  important  that  the  producers  in  these  images  are 
primarily  girls. 

TNG  is  grounded  on  the  idea  that  the  school  is  a site  of  media 
literacy.  The  school  itself  has  changed,  and  students  spend  a great 

“The  longevity  of  the  Degrassi  franchise  has 
allowed  it  to  document  changes  in  the  way 
that  young  people  (and  schools)  grapple 
with  questions  of  media  literacy  from  both 
production  and  analytical  perspectives.” 


Old  School/New  School 
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deal  of  their  time  in  the  “media  immersion”  classroom,  headed  by 
DC  alum  Archie  “Snake”  Simpson  (now  a teacher).  Instead  of 
passing  notes,  these  students  send  emails  or  text-messages.  The 
pilot  episode  of  TNG  features  the  theme  of  “cyber-stalking”  and 
narrates  the  risks  children  may  encounter  when  they  spend 
unsupervised  time  on  the  Internet.  Emma  Nelson  (daughter  of  DC 
alum  Spike  Nelson)  is  targeted  by  a pedophile  she  meets  online 
and  is  only  saved  by  her  friends’  quick  wits.  While  characters  on 
DC  also  found  themselves  in  precarious  situations  with  adults,  this 
story  highlights  the  danger  of  a technology  that  simply  was  not 
around  when  DC  was  being  produced.  While  TNG  shows  how 
savvy  its  young  characters  are  at  navigating  new  technologies,  it 
also  presents  the  potential  risks  these  technologies  may  pose  to 
youth  who  are  not  media  literate  and  do  not  understand  that  the 
media  are  often  anything  but  transparent. 

Media  did  appear  on  DC  as  well,  but  in  forms  appropriate  to  the 
period  in  which  it  was  produced.  As  on  the  current  series,  TNG , 
students  on  DC  were  involved  in  making  media,  for  instance,  in  the 
production  of  the  school  newspaper.  In  episodes  dealing  with 
animal  rights  and  fighting  the  school’s  decision  to  expel  a pregnant 
teen,  students  learned  that  the  press  can  be  a powerful  vehicle  of 
political  expression.  In  another  episode,  L.D.  became  angry  when 
she  discovered  the  boys  in  her  class  hung  pictures  of  scantily  clad 
models  in  their  lockers.  She  forcefully  argued  that  the  images  are 
sexist  and  hurtful,  and  that  dismissing  them  as  “just  pictures” 
ignores  the  systems  of  oppression  they  perpetuate.  Other  forms  of 
media  were  more  marginal  on  DC,  not  only  because  of  the  period 
when  it  was  produced,  but  also  because  the  students  appeared  to 
be  lower-middle-class  and  thus  did  not  have  access  to  (what  were 
at  that  time)  expensive  means  of  production.  The  exception  to  this 
was  a more  affluent  character,  Lucy,  who  was  also  very  creative  and 
an  outspoken  feminist.  Lucy  had  her  own  video  camera,  and  this 
figured  significantly  in  several  episodes  with  political  overtones. 

In  one,  Lucy  refuses  to  film  a video  for  her  friends’  band  because 
their  treatment  is  sexist.  In  another,  she  writes  and  directs  a 
feminist  horror  film  as  an  alternative  English  assignment,  because 
she  believes  many  horror  films  are  sexist.  In  both  of  these  cases, 
Lucy’s  story  arcs  highlight  a critical  perspective  about  media  texts 
(music  videos  and  horror  films)  that  helps  viewers  develop  media 
literacy  skills,  while  also  offering  viewers  a vision  of  the  media  as 
something  that  they  can  participate  in  and,  through  that 
participation,  change. 

The  central  difference  between  these  images  and  those  that 
appear  on  today’s  series,  TNG , is  that  the  media  are  now  a much 
more  accessible  and  prevalent  part  of  everyday  life.  This  is  partly 
attributable  to  its  dates  of  production,  as  well  as  to  the  appearance 
of  greater  affluence  among  its  core  characters.  The  students  on 
TNG  attend  a school  with  its  own  TV  station  and  newspaper.  They 
use  the  news  in  both  these  formats  to  disseminate  political 
messages,  for  instance  to  fight  genetically  modified  foods.  Class 
assignments  include  designing  web  pages  and  making 
commercials.  After-school  jobs  include  modelling  and  acting  in  TV 
commercials  and  interning  for  a documentary  filmmaker  (Caitlin 


“It  does  not  have  to  take  its  media  literacy 
lessons  out  of  the  classroom,  because  its 
classroom  is  already  full  of  media  literacy 
lesson  plans  that  viewers  can  learn  alongside 
TNGs  characters.” 


Ryan,  yet  another  DC  alum).  These  things  are  not  treated  simply. 
Terri’s  job  as  a plus-sized  model  creates  a context  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  discuss  the  beauty  industry  and  pressure  on  girls  to 
conform  to  impossible  standards  of  thinness.  J.T.  is  thrilled  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  act  in  a french  fry  commercial,  but  is  mocked 
because  the  commercial  is  terrible,  blatantly  appropriating 
language  and  imagery  from  urban  African-Canadian  culture.  In 
both  of  these  cases  the  students  (and  viewers)  are  called  upon  to 
participate  in  media  culture,  and  to  think  about  it  critically.  The 
same  is  true  of  Paige,  Terri,  and  Ashley’s  rock  band — PMS — which 
Paige  uses  to  sing  through  her  anger  at  the  boy  who  raped  her; 
Ashley  later  does  the  same  thing  to  her  cheating  boyfriend.  Again, 
the  lesson  is  that  media  production  can  be  a space  for  critical  self- 
reflection and  empowerment. 

Degrassi  in  the  Classroom 

There  are  critical  differences  between  the  DC  and  TNG , aside  from 
issues  of  class  and  historical  context.  The  most  significant  is  the  way 
TNG  posits  the  media  as  integral  to  its  young  characters’  daily  lives. 


Talking  about  social  issues: 

• puberty 

• sexism 

• racism 

• abortion 

• girlfriend  abuse 

• child  buse 

• drug  and  sexual  experimentation 

• date  rape 

• coming  out 

Talking  about  media  itself: 

• changes  in  media  technologies  at  both  global  and  local  levels 

• what  you  can  and  cannot  see  on  television 


“For  more  than  two  decades  Degrassi  has 
addressed  questions  of  media  literacy  from 
both  production  and  analytical  perspectives. 
Doing  so,  it  has  offered  a fascinating  vision 
of  the  way  our  mediated  social  landscape, 
and  its  place  in  education,  has  changed.” 


Media  is  not  imagined  as  an  accessory,  but  as  a central  part  of  the 
contemporary  landscape;  it  is  an  extension  of  the  classroom,  but 
also  part  of  it.  This  goes  beyond  the  decision  to  build  the  new 
Degrassi  series  around  a media  immersion  classroom,  which  allows 
issues  of  media  literacy  to  be  an  everyday  part  of  the  show.  The 
media  contribute  to  the  multi-platform  conception  of  TNG,  which 
involves  not  only  a television  series,  but  also  a website 
(www.degrassi.tv),  itself  an  extension  of  the  Degrassi  Community 
School.  Here,  young  people  in  the  thousands  register  to  become 
students  so  that  they  can  follow  stories  that  began  on  television 
but  which  continue  online,  create  “locker  pages”  and  visit  those 
created  for  the  show’s  characters,  share  D-mails,  visit  posting 
boards,  and  play  games.  The  concept  of  the  school  as  virtual 
environment  is  much  more  fully  realized  here  than  it  was  on  DC. 

Both  DC  and  TNG  tell  stories  in  which  the  media  figure 
prominently,  and  in  which  students  are  compelled  to  think  through 
media  products  and  the  relationships  they  have  to  those  products 
in  critical  ways.  Thus,  they  are  examples  of  what  I think  of  as 
literate  media.  DC,  for  instance,  was  used  in  junior  high  school 
classes  to  facilitate  discussions  around  a variety  of  social  issues. 
After  DC  went  off  the  air,  a “reality”  series,  Degrassi  Talks,  aired  for 
six  episodes,  each  featuring  an  important  issue  for  youth.  The  cast 
of  DC  traveled  across  Canada  talking  to  young  people  about  the 
issues  which  had  been  dealt  with  by  their  characters  on  the  show. 
TNG  is  both  less  and  more  obviously  didactic  in  its  approach  to  the 
media.  It  does  not  have  to  take  its  media  literacy  lessons  out  of  the 
classroom,  because  its  classroom  is  already  full  of  media  literacy 
lesson  plans  that  viewers  can  learn  alongside  TNG's  characters.  But 
because  it  shows  the  experience  of  media  permeating  the  lives  of 
its  characters,  TNG  grapples  with  questions  about  young  people’s 
relationship  to  the  media  in  ways  that  are  complex  and  yet 
mundane,  much  as  they  are  in  life. 

Degrassi  offers  teachers  a number  of  points  of  entry  into  working 
with  students  in  the  classroom.  Certainly,  it  provides  a good  place 
to  begin  talking  about  a variety  of  social  issues  that  are  relevant  to 
curriculum  and  to  students’  experience:  puberty,  sexism,  racism, 
abortion,  girlfriend  abuse,  child  abuse,  drug  and  sexual 
experimentation,  date  rape,  coming  out,  and  so  on.  Degrassi  also 
offers  teachers  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  students  about  the 
media  itself.  The  longevity  of  the  series  offers  ways  of  talking  about 
changes  in  media  technologies  at  both  the  global  and  local  levels. 
Degrassi  also  offers  a good  place  to  talk  about  what  you  can  and 
cannot  see  on  television,  and  how  this  is  both  historically  and 


nationally  specific.  The  controversy  surrounding  the  episodes  of 
both  DC  and  TNG  dealing  with  abortion — aired  with  little 
complaint  in  Canada  while  being  cut  or  not  aired  at  all  in  the  U.S. — 
is  a particularly  good  example  of  such  differences. 

DC  and  TNG  are  examples  of  youth-oriented  television  texts  that 
address  media  literacy.  Both  employ  strategies  that  make  them 
literate  media  by  foregrounding  media  production  and  criticism  in 
their  narratives.  For  more  than  two  decades  Degrassi  has  addressed 
questions  of  media  literacy  from  both  production  and  analytical 
perspectives.  Doing  so,  it  has  offered  a fascinating  vision  of  the  way 
our  mediated  social  landscape,  and  its  place  in  education,  has 
changed.  The  series  has  raised  many  important  social  issues 
and  has  challenged  many  existing  norms  about  the  limits  of 
representation  in  youth  television.  This  makes  it  an  excellent  text 
to  use  to  address  social  issues,  their  representation,  and  the 
changing  nature  of  television  itself,  in  the  classroom. 
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The  Apprentice: 


A Critical  Approach  to  Media  Portrayal 
of  the  Business  World  in  the  Classroom 

Laura  Pinto 


This  article  analyses  The  Apprentice  from 
the  dual  perspectives  of  media  literacy  and 
business  teaching.  The  author  recommends 
critical  viewing  strategies  to  examine 
representations  of  business  in  the  media,  and 
to  think  about  business  practice  in  new  ways. 

Without  a doubt,  The  Apprentice,  featuring  millionaire 

developer  Donald  Trump,  has  made  a huge  impact  since  it 
first  aired  in  January  2004.  As  the  first  purely  business-focused 
reality  TV  program,  it  has  garnered  high  ratings  of  approximately 
20  million  viewers  each  week  (Cormier,  2004).  Now  in  its  second 
season,  the  program  has  generated  a buzz  among  many  business 
educators,  even  though  many  have  misgivings  about  it.  An  entire 
class  called  “Management  Lessons  from  The  Apprentice"  was 
offered  at  the  University  of  Washington  at  Seattle  in  early  2004, 
numerous  U.S.  college  business  educators  have  used  the  program, 
and  conversations  with  Ontario  secondary  school  business 
teachers  suggest  that  they,  too,  are  incorporating  The  Apprentice 
into  their  courses,  particularly  Organizational  Studies. 

I argue,  however,  that  a media  literacy  approach  to  studying  this 
show  allows  business  (and  other)  teachers  to  pose  questions 
about  strategies  that  the  media  use  to  represent  business  by 
addressing  the  following: 

• In  what  ways  does  The  Apprentice  present  power,  using  set 
design,  stage  direction,  selective  editing,  and  interaction? 

• How  does  The  Apprentice  reflect  and  re-inscribe  stereotypes? 
• What  sorts  of  strategies  can  teachers  use  to  examine  how 
popular  television  entertainment  works  to  represent  “the 
corporate  world”? 

Portrayal  of  Power 

At  one  level,  the  location  of  power  in  The  Apprentice  is  completely 
obvious:  Donald  Trump  and  his  two  associates  wield  it  and  the 
participants  are  at  their  mercy.  Moreover,  this  state  of  affairs 


appears  natural  in  “Trump’s  world.”  Media  literacy  is  about 
developing  critical  skills  to  question  this  naturalness.  To  do  so, 
students  can  examine  set  design,  stage  direction,  and  selective 
editing  for  how  they  communicate  power. 

On  The  Apprentice  the  “boardroom”  is  at  the  core  of  Trump’s 
power.  It  is  arranged  so  that  all  the  contestants  are  required  to  sit 
together  on  one  side,  facing  Trump  in  a large,  stately  chair,  flanked 
by  his  associates.  The  boardroom  set  is  dimly-lit,  with  dark  wood 
paneling  harkening  to  myths  of  old-time  corporate  glory, 
reinforcing  the  power  and  prestige  that  corporations  are 
considered  to  hold.  Careful  stage  direction  contributes  to  the 
portrayal  of  power  dynamics.  When  meetings  between  Trump  and 
contestants  are  to  begin,  the  contestants  are  called  in  and  take  their 
seats,  along  with  the  two  assistants.  Trump  himself  makes  his 
dramatic  entrance  from  a door  behind  his  designated  chair  only 
when  all  others  are  seated.  The  camera  work  conveys  that  this  is  an 
important  individual  entering  a room,  worthy  of  an  entire 
audience’s  attention. 

Boardroom  discussions,  which  reportedly  last  up  to  several 
hours,  are  edited  to  give  only  minutes  of  airtime  (Gliatto,  Lipton,  & 
Stoynoff,  2004).  Contestants  must  remain  ready  to  be  called  by 
Trump’s  administrative  assistant  to  meet  with  him  wherever  and 
whenever  he  chooses,  and  while  they  (and  the  administrative 
assistant)  call  him  “Mr.  Trump,”  he  refers  to  all  others  on  the 
program  by  their  first  names.  This  establishes  a clear  distinction 
between  those  who  wield  power,  and  those  who  don’t.  Trump’s 
power  is  further  reinforced  by  his  use  of  the  word  “girls”  to  refer  to 
female  contestants.  Another  example  of  the  show’s  sexism 
occurred  when  a member  of  Trump’s  interviewing  team  suggested 
the  only  female  candidate  interviewed  should  be  fired  because 
she  reminded  him  of  a “Stepford  Wife.” 

"...  this  state  of  affairs  appears  natural 
in  Trump’s  world.’  Media  literacy  is  about 
developing  critical  skills  to  question  this 
naturalness.” 
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MEDIA  EDUCATION 


Things  to  consider  when  talking  about  The  Apprentice  with 

students: 

• How  does  the  portrayal  of  the  business  world  in  The 
Apprentice  construct  reality?  What  spoken  and  unspoken 
rules  exist  for  contestants?  Were  the  rules  the  same  for  all 
contestants? 

• Think  about  what  might  have  been  omitted  in  editing.  What 
other  scenarios  or  aspects  of  the  competition  would  you  like 
to  see  that  were  edited  out? 

• What  does  The  Apprentice  imply  about  characteristics, 
behaviours,  or  attitudes  required  for  success  in  business?  Are 
these  characteristics  the  same  for  men  and  women?  Are  these 
characteristics  the  same  for  people  from  different  cultural  and 
racial  groups? 

• What  implications  do  the  issues  raised  in  our  discussion  of 
The  Apprentice  have  on  your  future  once  you  leave  school? 

• What  injustices  did  you  perceive  in  The  Apprentice ? What 
could  be  done  to  change  them? 


A third  example  of  the  use  of  power  is  how  contestants  are 
silenced  in  the  boardroom  scenes;  they  are  only  permitted  to  speak 
to  Trump  when  he  calls  upon  or  permits  them  to  do  so  and  the  tone 
in  the  boardroom  is  hostile  and  dismissive. 

Reflection  of  Stereotypes 

MASCULINITY,  AUTHORITY,  AND  THE  PORTRAYAL  OF  WOMEN 

Although  they  are  presented  as  “reality”  shows,  producers  of 
reality  television  only  consider  a small  group  of  people  as 
participants.  They  should  have  the  following  characteristics: 
physical  attractiveness,  spontaneity,  and  “clear  cut  identities” 
(Teurlings,  2001).  The  16  men  and  women  selected  to  compete  on 
The  Apprentice  in  the  first  season  fit  masculine  and  feminine 
versions  of  these  features.  Initially,  when  they  were  competing  in 
two  gender-segregated  teams,  women  were  winning.  Once  the 
genders  were  mixed  in  Week  5,  however,  things  turned  around. 
After  the  fact,  Trump  observed  the  following  in  an  interview: 

“When  they  had  their  own  team,  they  were  dominant,  but  when 
they  were  interspersed  with  the  men,  the  men  started  dominating 
for  no  reason”  (cited  in  Kronke,  2004,  p.  7). 

While  Trump  did  not  step  in  to  address  male  dominance  and 
aggression,  he  was  quick  to  call  a meeting  with  the  women  during 
Week  4 to  tell  them  that  their  use  of  sexuality  to  win  competitions 
had  to  stop.  Contestant  Katrina  Campins’  take  on  this  practice  is: 

“A  woman  that  claims  she  doesn’t  use  her  sex  appeal  to  sell,  simply 


hasn’t  learned  how  to  use  it  to  her  advantage”  (The  Apprentice 
website,  2004).  The  resulting  message  according  to  Trump,  is  that 
male  dominance  is  okay,  while  women  need  to  be  stopped  when 
using  their  sexuality.  Yet,  viewers  are  also  told  by  Campins  that 
smart  women  do  and  should  use  their  sexuality  to  get  ahead  in  the 
corporate  world. 

WHITENESS 

The  power  of  whiteness  in  the  media  works  through  its  invisibility 
and  naturalization.  Whiteness  refers  to  status,  power,  and 
opportunities  that  come  along  with  participating  in  dominant  and 
unquestioned  norms  and  conventions.  Race  privilege  is 
maintained  when  systemic  hierarchies  are  attributed  to 
“supposedly  race-neutral  factors  such  as  individual  merit  or  the 
operations  of  the  free  market”  (Thompson,  2004,  p.  32).  Thompson 
reminds  us  that  individuals  of  colour  may  participate  in  whiteness, 
but  that  their  access  to  such  status  can  be  revoked  at  any  time.  How 
does  “whiteness”  operate  on  The  Apprentice? 

Of  the  16  contestants  on  The  Apprentice,  in  its  first  season,  13 
where  white  (the  exceptions  were  Kwami  Jackson,  Omarosa 
Manigault-Stallworth,  and  Tammy  Lee).  Contestants  were  required 
to  follow  wardrobe  “rules”  that  fit  conventional,  white  standards  of 
dress.  They  were  instructed  to  bring  two  business  suits  and  “lots  of 
business  casual,”  as  well  as  to  send  photographs  of  clothing  they 
planned  to  wear  on  the  program  in  advance  with  two  stipulations: 
no  open-toed  shoes  in  the  Trump  offices,  and  no  jeans  on  the  golf 
course  (Gliatto,  Lipton,  & Stoynoff,  2004,  p.102). 

Without  a doubt,  whiteness  plays  a role  in  the  potential  for 
success  in  this  portrayal  of  business  reality.  The  Apprentice 
reinforces  business  practices  that  assume  and  naturalize 
“whiteness.”  Participants  have  wardrobe  restrictions,  conform  to 
certain  ways  of  interaction,  and  expected  knowledge  of  certain 
unspoken  “rules”  of  business.  Tucker  (2004,  p.31)  suggests  that  in 
the  case  of  Kwame  Jackson  (the  African-American  finalist), 
regardless  of  his  Harvard  education,  “young  black  professionals 
are  not  bequeathed  the  ‘rule  book’  that  white  businessmen 
operate  by  via  generations  of  example  and  privilege.”  Tucker 
attributes  Jackson’s  loss  of  the  competition  to  this. 
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“Using  a media  literacy  framework  in 
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the  business  classroom  opens  doors 
to  new  ways  of  thinking  about 
business  practices.” 


Practical  Strategies  for  the 
Business  Classroom 

By  raising  some  of  the  issues  discussed  in  this  article  with  classes, 
and  by  using  strategies  and  concepts  from  medial  literacy,  business 
teachers  can  critically  engage  students  beyond  the  “content”  focus 
of  business  strategy  that  would  use  The  Apprentice  to  merely 
illustrate  “real”  business  practices. 

The  Ontario  Ministry  of  Education’s  Media  Literacy  Resource 
Guide,  Intermediate  and  Senior  Division  (1989),  contains  several 
useful  points: 

• Media  are  manufactured  constructs,  not  reality.  Participant 
selection,  selective  editing,  and  content  strategies  (e.g.,  rules  of 
the  game)  in  reality  shows  such  as  The  Apprentice  create  a 
virtual  environment  that  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  reality. 

• Media  can  shape  our  values,  perceptions,  and  beliefs.  The 
Apprentice  attempts  to  shape  ideas  about  how  the  business 
world  works. 

• Individuals  interact  with  the  media  in  order  to  make  meanings. 

• Commercial  factors  impact  content  in  the  media. 

• Media  are  not  value-free,  nor  objective.  A reality  program  such  as 
The  Apprentice  contains  numerous  implicit  and  explicit  values. 

Using  a media  literacy  framework  in  the  business  classroom 
opens  doors  to  new  ways  of  thinking  about  business  practices.  As 
illustrated  by  this  brief  examination  of  The  Apprentice,  such  a 
framework  allows  us  to  uncover  the  “hidden  curriculum”  of 
business  studies’  presentations  of  the  workplace.  Without  a doubt, 
students  and  teachers  will  be  able  to  identify  more — and  perhaps 
more  significant — media  literacy  issues  in  The  Apprentice  and 
other  reality  programs. 
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Global  Multicultural  Video  Production 


in  Secondary  Schools 


Howard  Lam  argues  for  the  inclusion  of 

media  analysis  as  well  as  production  in  the 
media  arts  curriculum.  He  describes  a course 
where  he  invites  students  to  become  critical  of 
popular  media  forms  and  aesthetics,  while 
promoting  a global  multicultural  approach. 

For  the  past  few  years,  I have  been  developing  a curriculum 
project  for  a Grade  12  media  arts  class  that  sits  at  the 
intersection  of  globalization,  multiculturalism,  and  video.  The 
project  grew  out  of  dissatisfaction  with  my  own  and  generally 
accepted  ways  of  teaching  media  production,  and  with  the 
students’  finished  videos  which  tended  overwhelmingly  to  be 
variations  of  mainstream  commercial  media.  I wanted  to  change 
the  production  course  to  a more  global  multicultural  approach  and 
to  promote  an  understanding  of  the  structure  and  methods  of 
media  production  itself.  This  involved  a reconceptualized 
curriculum  and  implementation  in  which  I considered  some  of  the 
following  questions: 

• How  do  we  represent  race,  ethnicity,  gender,  diaspora,  and 
“hybridity”  in  video?  There  is  the  question  of  voice  and 
representation — Who  speaks  for  whom? 

• What  is  involved  in  the  production  of  videos  in  the  multicultural 
classroom — or  rather  in  the  school  and  the  community,  since 
videomaking  involves  students  moving  out  of  the  confines  of  the 
classroom? 

• How  do  we  get  students  to  create  work  in  their  own  voices? 

Brian  Goldfarb  (2002)  writes  that  “media  production  is  an 
important  means  of  generating  student  engagement  in  questions  of 
agency,  authority,  and  knowledge  production.”  He  argues  for  “a 
particular  pedagogical  approach  that  maximizes  the  potential  of 
student  media  production  to  address  issues  of  gender,  sexuality, 
national  and  cultural  identity.”  These  arguments  build  on  Stuart 
Hall’s  observation  that  “cultural  identity  is  a productive  and 


Howard  Lam 

political  process  equally  about  imagined  futures  and  imagined 
pasts — a process  that  is  severely  limited  when  classroom 
discourse  is  confined  to  mainstream  broadcast  media  or  media 
texts  that  fall  within  the  academic  canon”  (p.  13). 

Who  and  What  Is  Left  Out  of 
Mainstream  Media? 

Video  is  a useful  place  to  address  issues  such  as  the  social  and 
cultural  implications  of  media  representations  in  our  multi-racial, 
multi-ethnic  classrooms.  This  medium  appeals  to  many  young 
people  and  influences  their  ideas  about  themselves  and  their 
world;  yet  it  often  misrepresents  their  desires  and  experiences. 
Moreover,  there  is  the  problem  of  what  and  who  is  left  out  of 
representation  by  the  media  as  certain  people  and  groups  are 
often  invisible  (Halleck,  2002).  We  need  not  only  more  and 
different  representations,  but  more  kinds  of  media  discourse  that 
provide  alternatives  to  commercial  interests.  By  encouraging 
students  to  represent  their  own  stories,  rather  than  duplicating 
mainstream  commercial  images,  we  can  broaden  the  discourse 
about  representation  in  the  media  (Zimmerman,  1995). 

Kathleen  Tyner  (1998)  advocates  for  the  importance  of  voice  in 
the  study  of  media  representation.  Video  production  can  give  voice 
to  students  who  might  otherwise  be  silenced  in  their  schools  and 
communities.  It  enables  culturally  diverse  students  to  represent 
their  experiences  and  their  communities  as  “cultural  insiders,” 
rather  than  allowing  media  producers  outside  students’ 
communities  to  (mis)represent  their  experiences  (p.  185).  As  video 
producers,  students  are  able  to  see  the  problems  of  media 
representations  from  a wider  perspective  than  watching  and 
analysis  alone  can  provide. 

“By  encouraging  students  to  represent  their 
own  stories,  rather  than  duplicating 
mainstream  commercial  images,  we  can 
broaden  the  discourse  about  representation 
in  the  media.” 
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In  creating  video,  students  should  be  encouraged  to  begin 
developing  their  own  voices  rather  than  simply  imitating  those 
from  mainstream  media.  This  would  involve  reviewing  different 
models  and  varieties  of  film-and-videomaking,  beyond  the 
accepted  canon  of  cinema  and  mainstream  media.  By  emphasizing 
the  value  and  authority  of  their  own  voices,  students  will  be 
encouraged  to  participate  actively  in  their  school  community.  This 
is  a form  of  video  activism  and  an  example  of  the  democratizing 
potential  of  “hands-on”  media  education  which  involves  breaking 
down  the  barrier  between  “amateur”  and  professional  filmmakers 
(Goldfarb,  2002,  p.109). 

Links  Between  Practical  and 
Analytical  Skills 

One  danger  of  a media  arts  approach  is  that  in  the  process  of 
“learning  by  doing,”  the  critical  analysis  component  of  a program 
becomes  a sideshow  or  add-on  to  the  production  activity  (Tyner, 
1998,  p.  156).  The  vital  “link  between  practical  work  and  analytical 
activities  need  to  be  consciously  forged  by  the  teacher”  (Masterman, 
1985,  p.  26).  Too  often  media  production  places  an  emphasis  on  the 
skilful  and  creative  use  of  media  tools,  ignoring  the  critical 
component.  This  creates  a rift  between  the  analysis  and  production 
components  of  media  learning.  Indeed,  many  students  take 
production  courses  precisely  so  they  can  use  media  technology  and 
equipment  rather  than  do  analytical  work.  Media  production, 
however,  is  not  simply  learning  to  shoot  and  edit;  it  is  also  learning 
about  visual  storytelling  and  the  production  of  meaning. 

Mainstream  commercial  media  formats  are  often  replicated  in  the 
classroom,  and  these  are  presented  as  unproblematic,  ignoring  the 
idea  that  all  media  are  forms  of  cultural  constructions  (Carr,  1995). 
As  forms  of  representation,  media  images  are  not  transparent 
reflections  of  society.  Rather,  they  are  mediated  versions  of  the 
world.  As  David  Buckingham  (2003)  observes: 

“They  don’t  just  present  reality,  they  re-present  it.  Even  when  it  is 
concerned  with  real  life  events  (as  in  news  and  documentary), 
media  production  involves  selecting  and  combining  incidents, 
making  events  into  stories,  and  creating  characters.  Media 
representations  therefore  inevitably  invite  us  to  see  the  world  in 
some  particular  ways  and  not  others."  (pp.57-58) 

The  goal  of  media  production  pedagogy  is  to  incorporate  the 
critical  study  of  media  with  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  media 
production,  “[making]  critical  thinking  something  students  can 
enact  in  the  process  of  producing  their  own  tapes”  (Goldfarb,  2002, 
pp  71-72).  Towards  this  end,  it  is  important  for  students  to  reflect 
upon  the  processes  and  the  products  of  their  work  even  though 
they  often  resist  writing  about  their  own  production  experiences. 
“Practical  work  in  media  education  ...  must  also  involve  students 
in  thinking  about  the  processes  by  which  stories  and  meanings  are 
created,  and  indeed  how  they  might  be  different”  (Buckingham, 
Grahame,  & Sefton-Green,  1995,  p.  217).  Rather  than  wait  until  the 
end  of  the  production  assignment  (after  the  students  have  finished 


“The  potential  for  video  to  become  a 
medium  for  all  sorts  of  cultural  work  in 
schools  and  communities  is  great,  mainly 
because  the  technology  is  becoming  so 
prevalent  and  accessible  with  the 
proliferation  of  affordable  digital 
camcorders,  DVD  players,  and  computer 
editing  software.” 

their  videos),  this  reflection  can  be  done  in  different  stages  with 
student-teacher  conferencing  during  the  project.  These  discussions 
give  students  feedback  and  commentary  throughout  the  process, 
and  allow  them  as  well  to  be  more  reflective  about  the  production 
process. 

Technical  training  in  media  production  courses  tends  to  be 
based  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  a given  form  of  industrial 
practice  that  can  be  taught  as  a series  of  objective  rules  and 
standards  (Ontario  Curriculum,  2000).  Thus,  teaching  media 
production  involves  “a  step-by-step  approach,  in  which  meaning  is 
seen  to  be  made  through  the  gradual  accretion  and  mastery  of  a 
fixed  repertoire  and  techniques”  (Buckingham,  Grahame,  & Sefton- 
Green,  1995,  p.  210).  This  approach  comes  from  a belief  that  the 
language  of  media  is  a fixed  rather  than  a fluid  and  contested 
system  of  rules  and  norms.  Indeed,  the  dominant  industrial 
traditions  of  media  permeate  the  instruction  guides  and  training 
manuals  in  film,  television,  and  video  production.  These  books  are 
mainly  prescriptive  when  it  comes  to  teaching  how  video  is 
produced  and  used,  and  do  not  take  into  account  the  social, 
cultural,  institutional,  and  geographical  origins  of  their  ideas. 
(Where  do  these  techniques  come  from?  Are  these  techniques 
universally  accepted  and  applied?)  The  result  is  that  students  are 
not  invited  to  critically  assess  these  techniques  in  the  development 
of  their  own  productions. 

Practical  production  classes  in  senior  secondary  school  and 
higher  education  should  encourage  students  to  examine  accepted 
professional  practices  and  to  develop  practices  that  grow  out  of 
their  own  perspectives  and  concerns  as  young  people.  The 
challenge  for  media  studies  and  media  arts  teachers  posed  by  the 
increasing  emphasis  on  training  (stress  on  skills  development  and 
career  potential)  is  to  ensure  that  studio  work  is  also  informed  by  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  media,  rather  than  by  an  unquestioning 
acceptance  of  dominant  forms.  One  way  of  approaching  this  is  by 
showing  all  variety  of  films  and  videos  in  class  along  with 
mainstream  productions,  and  if  possible,  bringing  in  local 
filmmakers  and  videomakers  for  screenings  and  discussions. 

Going  Beyond  the  School 

The  potential  for  video  to  become  a medium  for  all  sorts  of  cultural 
work  in  schools  and  communities  is  great,  mainly  because  the 
technology  is  becoming  so  prevalent  and  accessible  with  the 


proliferation  of  affordable  digital  camcorders,  DVD  players,  and 
computer  editing  software.  Media  producers,  working  with 
classroom  teachers,  can  be  strong  resources  in  aiming  to  build  a 
culturally  diverse  educational  program  that  moves  beyond  the 
classroom.  Moreover,  “in  order  to  be  effective  at  a wider  level, 
media  teachers  clearly  need  to  form  partnerships  with  a range  of 
organizations  outside  formal  education,”  such  as  community  and 
artist-run  media  centres,  local  film  and  media  festivals,  the  National 
Film  Board,  and  cable  television  outreach  programs.  Since  the 
media  are  so  pervasive  in  society,  “advocates  of  media  education 
have  often  seen  it  as  a means  of  building  connections  between 
schools  and  the  wider  community”  (Buckingham,  2003,  p.  191). 
However,  due  to  a lack  of  funding  and  sufficient  institutional 
structures  in  place,  most  youth  media  programs  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  take  place  outside  of  schools — after  school,  on 
weekends,  and  in  the  summer.  As  Zaslow  and  Butler  (2002)  point 
out:  media  production  “does  not  need  to  take  place  in  the 
classroom  and  may,  in  fact,  be  more  successful  in  community-based 
programs. ...  In  such  settings,  youth  can  learn  from  and  with  each 
other  without  the  pedagogical  pressures  of  performance,  grading, 
and  authority.  [Such  activity]  privileges  the  voices  of  the  youth 
participants  and  believes  that  youth  should  be  active  agents  in 
their  own  education”  (p.  34). 

Participating  in  media  production  helps  young  people  develop 
creative  and  critical  skills  that  can  empower  and  engage  them  in 
exploring  cultural  and  social  boundaries  (Bragg,  2000).  The  benefit 
of  media  education  is  that  it  “can  potentially  cross  the  boundaries 
between  formal  education,  everyday  life  and  public  culture” 
(Buckingham,  2003,  p.  153).  Media  productions  can  be  directed 
towards  a wider  audience  outside  the  classroom.  The  attempt  to 
address  one’s  story  and  ideas  to  an  audience  is  a great 
motivational  force  for  student  creativity.  Teachers  can  work  with 
arts  festivals,  community  centres,  and  other  cultural  forums  to 
promote  public  screenings  of  student  work.  With  the  growth  of 
youth  media  festivals  (often  organized  by  young  people 
themselves)  and  the  advent  of  World  Wide  Web  video  streaming, 
students’  works  are  increasingly  going  beyond  the  school. 

An  important  goal  for  a global  multicultural  approach  to  video 
production  is  to  create  space  for  diverse  local  experiences  and 
voices.  In  the  wider  global  context,  it  advocates  a shift  in  the  way 
images  and  information  are  created  and  circulated,  attempting  to 
place  the  tools  of  the  media  in  the  hands  of  young  people,  and  by 
doing  so,  to  open  up  a very  restrictive  public  media  discourse. 
Video  is  a technology  that  can  shift  and  extend  the  parameters  of 
traditional  cultural  activities  and  cultural  productions  in  school. 

Indeed,  increasing  public  access,  participation,  and 
representation  in  the  media  contributes  to  a more  democratic 
culture.  However,  the  culture  of  video  is  a contested  terrain.  In 
schools,  “the  instrumental  approach  of  teaching  specific  styles  in 
[film-and-videomaking]  is  much  less  threatening  than  the  more 
dialogical  and  messy  idea  of  opening  the  production  classroom  to 
diverse  models,  films,  and  producers  that  support  and  encourage, 
rather  than  inhibit,  difference”  (Zimmerman,  1995,  p.  263).  We 
need  to  encourage  productions  that  are  more  in  tune  with  the  lives 


of  people,  especially  those  young  people  who  are  often 
overlooked,  stereotyped,  and  marginalized  by  mainstream  media. 
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Social  Justice  Education  Through  a 
School-Community  Partnership  in 
Media  Arts 

Andrea  Fatona 


Andrea  Fatona  was  the  co-ordinator  of  a 
media  arts  project  in  Peterborough 
that  brought  together  artists,  community 
organizers,  students,  and  educators.  Here 
she  reflects  on  some  of  the  challenges  of  a 
project  where  white,  small-town  youth 
examined  race  and  ethnicity,  while  learning 
the  skills  of  video  production. 

Can  Racism,  a social  justice,  art-based  project  at  Peterborough 
Collegiate  and  Vocational  School,  Kawartha-Pineridge  District 
School  Board,  took  place  over  a five-month  period  in  2000.  Students 
used  media  arts  as  tools  to  generate  new  understandings  of  the 
concept  of  racism.  The  project  brought  together  seemingly  disparate 
disciplines  and  practitioners — artists,  community  organizers,  students, 
and  educators — to  question  the  significance  of  race  and  ethnicity  in 
young  people’s  lives,  and  to  discuss  our  individual  and  collective 
responsibilities  for  eliminating  racism  and  oppression.  The  project 
also  introduced  high  school  students  to  independent  media  art 
productions  through  meetings  with  practicing  artists  and  by 
collaborating  with  six  community  groups  involved  in  environmental 
and  anti-racist  education.  As  co-ordinator  of  the  project  I wanted  to 
bring  together  the  expertise  and  knowledges  of  these  community 
groups  and  artists  to  facilitate  experiential  learning  and  to  create  an 
environment  in  which  students  and  facilitators  could  critically  reflect 
and  take  action  on  social  issues. 

The  School 

In  December  1999,  the  project  was  advertised  to  the  students  at 
Peterborough  Collegiate  and  Vocational  School  as  a voluntary, 
after-school  activity.  The  school  is  the  only  high  school  in 
Peterborough  County  that  offers  an  Integrated  Arts  Program. 


Students  from  across  the  county  compete  to  attend  the  school.  I 
was  able  to  work  with  a World  Issues  teacher  who  helped  me  to 
gain  access  to  the  school  and  to  navigate  the  system’s  hierarchies 
of  approval.  She  also  ensured  that  the  project  stayed  within  the 
boundaries  of  school  policies  and  arranged  the  logistics  of  finding 
students  who  would  participate  in  the  project.  I was  also  able  to 
make  presentations  about  the  project  to  the  Grade  11  World  Issues 
class,  to  the  Oxfam  Social  Justice  group,  and  to  ESL  students. 

The  Formation  of  the 
Student  Media  Group 

Eighteen  students  from  the  ESL  program  and  the  regular  academic 
program  attended  the  initial  Can  Racism  meeting.  A representative 
from  the  local  Ontario  Public  Interest  Research  Group  provided  the 
group  with  information  on  that  organization.  We  also  screened  and 
discussed  Hogan’s  Alley,  a video  I co-directed  about  black  women’s 
history  in  Vancouver,  B.C.  Can  Racism  evolved  to  include  seven 
white  students,  meeting  after  school  on  Wednesday  afternoons  in 
the  school’s  drama  room,  a room  that  was  devoid  of  desks  and 
allowed  for  multiple  ways  of  organizing  the  space  based  on  the 
activities  in  each  session.  The  school  generously  donated  video 
equipment  and  technical  assistance  for  the  production  component 
of  the  project. 

“The  project  brought  together  seemingly 
disparate  disciplines  and  practitioners — 
artists,  community  organizers,  students,  and 
educators — to  question  the  significance  of 
race  and  ethnicity  in  young  people’s  lives, 
and  to  discuss  our  individual  and  collective 
responsibilities  for  eliminating  racism  and 
oppression.” 
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The  Media  Workshops 

In  the  following  months,  a total  of  eight  workshops  were  facilitated 
by  independent  media  artists  and  activists.  The  first  three 
workshops  centred  on  media  literacy,  video  activism,  and  video 
production.  In  a session  that  dealt  with  defining  the  terms  “power,” 
“privilege,”  “prejudice,”  “discrimination,”  “race,”  and  “racism,” 
the  groundwork  was  laid  for  the  group’s  explorations  of  the 
interlocking  nature  of  systems  of  oppression.  In  this  workshop 
the  participants  discussed  some  of  the  ways  in  which  these  terms 
operate  in  different  contexts. 

I encouraged  the  students  to  research  the  topic  of  environmental 
racism  and  introduced  them  to  various  definitions.  We  discussed 
some  of  the  gaps  in  writing  and  debates  on  this  topic.  Discussions 
of  the  intersection  of  class  and  race  were  virtually  absent  in  the 
analyses  of  environmental  racism.  We  screened  15  Canadian 
independently  produced  documentary  videos  and  discussed  the 
following  topics:  the  historical  development  of  video  as  an  art 
form,  video  and  activism,  aesthetics,  genres,  and  the  politics  of 
production  and  representation. 

One  of  the  goals  of  Can  Racism  was  to  expose  students  to  the 
field  of  media  and  to  explore  who  represents  whom  and  how.  By 
“making”  videos  we  hoped  students  would  engage  with  the 
medium  as  a way  to  answer  back.  We  offered  technical  video 
instruction  in  seven  of  the  eight  workshop  sessions  and  the 
students  produced  two  videotapes  as  part  of  the  project.  The 
seven  students  worked  together  as  a production  team  to  make  the 
videotapes  and  were  sometimes  paired  off  to  complete  smaller 
tasks  such  as  experimenting  with  the  camera.  We  encouraged  the 
students  to  take  on  different  roles  as  they  worked  on  their  video 
productions.  Based  on  their  expertise,  the  students  acted  as  peer- 
teachers  and  assisted  each  other  throughout  the  production  and 
post-production  processes. 

Lessons  Learned/Pedagogical  Implications 
of  Can  Racism 

Judging  from  the  responses  and  feedback  I received  from  the 
students,  teacher,  and  past  principal  who  participated  in  Can 
Racism,  the  project  increased  the  students’  understandings  of 
issues  of  representation,  the  community,  social  justice  issues,  and 
themselves.  Based  on  this  feedback,  I have  identified  several 
factors  that  led  to  the  students’  increased  understandings. 

First,  the  Can  Racism  project  took  place  outside  of  the  time 
of  regular  school  and  within  the  space  of  school.  The  project 
resided  at  the  boundaries  of  school  in  that  it  did  not  take  up  the 
techniques  of  regulation  and  monitoring  employed  in  the  “normal” 
classroom.  The  students  and  teacher  emphasized  that  Can  Racism’s 
notion  of  time  allowed  the  students  to  maintain  discussions  on  the 
complex  issue  of  racism  over  an  extended  period.  Issues  of  time 
and  self-direction  are  salient.  For  students  who  choose  to  pursue 
higher  education,  self-directed  use  of  time  is  important  because 
the  shift  between  the  ways  in  which  elementary  and  high  schools 
take  up  time  and  one’s  responsibilities  in  learning  are  radically 


different.  The  Can  Racism  project  attempted  to  inscribe  problem- 
posing  learning  activities  that  contrasted  with  the  school’s 
“ordinary”  construction  and  regulation  of  time. 

Second,  the  inclusion  of  artists  and  community  members  as 
“teachers”  assisted  in  moving  the  students’  understandings  and 
knowledges  of  oppression  by  connecting  them  to  the  community  in 
which  they  live  and  to  a broader  activist  community.  The  students 
worked  through  the  frustration  of  the  semi-structured  nature  of  the 
project  and  were  able  to  locate  themselves  and  make  connections 
between  the  larger  issue  of  environmental  racism  and  issues  of 
local  concern. 

At  first,  the  students  were  uncomfortable  with  the  structure  and 
their  new  roles  in  it.  They  wanted  a more  directed  approach  to 
knowledge  acquisition.  As  the  workshops  progressed,  however,  the 
students  worked  with  their  ambivalent  relationship  to  self-directed 
learning.  In  addition,  the  use  of  video  broke  the  print-dependent 
modes  of  teaching  that  pervade  schooling.  Thus,  Can  Racism 
expanded  the  kinds  of  texts  that  can  be  used  to  facilitate  literacy 
and  critical  thinking.  The  participants  agreed  that  their  engagement 
with  video  enabled  them  to  experience  new  ways  of 
communicating.  Based  on  interviews  that  I conducted  at  the 
completion  of  the  project  with  four  of  the  participants,  the 
strengths  of  Can  Racism  rested  in  its  ability  to  bring  together  theory 
and  practice,  reflection  and  doing.  The  making  of  the  two 
videotapes  provided  students  with  the  opportunity  to  experience 
the  material  aspects  of  video  and  the  limitations  of  this  medium. 

Third,  the  collaborative  nature  of  the  project  facilitated  group 
learning,  assisting  the  participants  to  construct  their  understanding 
of  racism,  and  pushing  them  to  open  up  the  limits  of  their 
knowledge.  This  occurred  because  the  students  engaged  in  the 
process  of  learning  both  as  teachers  and  as  learners. 

In  addition,  my  reflections  on  the  project  illuminate  what  I 
believe  to  be  an  important  aspect  of  the  pedagogy  in  Can  Racism. 
The  project  engaged  youth  in  discussions  about  privilege  and 
marginality,  introducing  them  to  ideas  about  the  constructions  of 
otherness.  Such  discussions  have  the  potential  to  develop  empathy 
and  identification  with  the  struggles  of  other  disenfranchised 
groups.  I would  like  to  emphasize  that  this  aspect  of  the  project  is 
particularly  significant  in  the  context  of  teaching  white  students 
about  racial  discrimination  in  non-urban  locations.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  important  to  note  Megan  Boler’s  caution  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  relying  on  empathy  in  anti-racism  education,  as  this 
emotion  can  obliterate  the  specificity  of  the  experiences  of  others 
(1999). 

“One  of  the  goals  of  Can  Racism  was 
to  expose  students  to  the  field  of  media  and 
to  explore  who  represents  whom  and  how. 

By  ‘making’  videos  we  hoped  students 
would  engage  with  the  medium  as  a way 
to  answer  back.” 
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Boler  states,  “passive  empathy  is  not  a sufficient  educational 
practice.  At  stake  is  not  only  the  ability  to  have  empathy  with  the 
very  distant  other,  but  to  recognize  oneself  as  implicated  in  the 
social  forces  that  create  the  climate  of  obstacles  the  other  must 
confront”  (p.  159).  In  short,  the  emotional  response  called  empathy 
does  not  produce  action  or  social  change.  The  challenge,  then,  is 
for  educators  to  facilitate  “collective  self-reflection”  and  action. 

I would  identify  three  areas  for  consideration  for  future  projects 
like  Can  Racism: 

1.  Questions  offender  and  its  performance  must  be  given 
adequate  consideration.  The  girls  who  took  part  in  Can  Racism 
said  they  felt  some  discomfort  in  engaging  with  the  boys  in  the 
project.  But  they  accorded  these  feelings  to  personality  conflict. 
While  the  significance  of  gender  cannot  be  underestimated  in 
learning,  it  is  very  different  to  name  it  as  an  issue.  Technologies 
are  subtly  imbued  with  masculine  features  that  create  gender 
barriers.  Nell  Tenhaaf  offers  strategies  for  including  and 
recognizing  female  subjectivities  in  the  technological  sphere 
(1995).  She  states: 

"From  a feminist  point  of  view,  female  invisibility  in  the 
discourses  of  technology  calls  for  nothing  less  than  a radical 
reconstitution  of  technology,  its  development,  and  its  uses.  While 
this  massive  agenda  is  clearly  beyond  the  purview  of  feminist 
cultural  practitioners,  it  is  well  within  our  scope  to  develop 
images  and  tropes  that  are  body-based  in  a way  that  opens  up 
affirmative  space  for  the  feminine  in  electronic  media  practices" 
(p.  219). 

2.  What  girls  and  boys  should  learn  in  schooling,  and  just  how 
schooling  relates  to  social  inequality  of  women,  are  questions 
that  need  to  go  on  being  asked.  But  they  need  now  to  be  asked 
in  a new  context,  a context  which  recognizes  the  dangers  of  the 
unitary  of  “girls”;  which  acknowledges  how  school  cultures  and 
harassments  can  impact  on  identity  (Yates,  1992,  p.  26). 

3.  Another  consideration  has  to  do  with  the  experiences,  histories, 
and  needs  of  different  groups  of  students  when  developing 
action-based  projects.  At  the  outset  of  this  project,  our  goal  was 
to  involve  students  from  the  school’s  English-as-a-Second 
Language  program,  as  well  as  students  from  the  larger  school 
community.  Educator  Tim  McCaskell,  who  was  one  of  the 
facilitators  of  the  media  workshop  sessions,  had  suggested  to  us 
at  the  outset  of  the  project  that  combining  New  Canadians  with 
other  student  groups  to  discuss  issues  of  oppression  and  anti- 
racism was  a tricky  and  complex  proposition.  As  the  ESL 
students  quietly  withdrew  from  the  project,  it  became  clear  that 
we  had  not  given  enough  consideration  to  factors  such  as 
English  language  proficiency  or  biographical  and  cultural 
histories  that  can  inhibit  dialogue  between  the  two  groups  of 
students.  Facilitators  need  to  clearly  define  concepts  such  as 
race,  community,  and  collaboration  when  they  work  across 
difference. 


A one-minute  video  letter,  that  was  addressed  to  a group  of 
Innu  youth  in  Labrador,  discussed  the  issue  of  low-level 


military  testing  in  the  North  and  the  effects  of  that  testing  on 
their  culture.  The  second,  more  elaborate  ten-minute 
videotape,  also  entitled  Can  Racism,  was  shot  over  a two-week 
period  and  edited  at  a local  commercial  digital  editing  studio. 
Students  conducted  interviews  with  community  members  and 
local  politicians  to  discuss  the  issue  of  environmental  racism 
and  its  effects  on  the  local  community.  They  applied  technical 
and  critical  skills  acquired  in  the  media  workshops  and  gained 
exposure  to  the  financial  and  time  considerations  of  the  video 
production  process.  The  Can  Racism  videotape  addressed  local 
concerns  regarding  the  introduction  of  high  voltage  electricity 
lines  into  a low-income  neighbourhood  in  the  community.  It 
also  made  connections  between  local  environmental  issues  and 
those  being  discussed  at  national  and  international  levels. 
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While  learning  skills  of  making  a video, 
the  participants  in  a community-based 
video  project  in  Toronto  addressed  issues 
related  to  HIY/AIDS,  identiy,  and 
representation. 

Six  Chinese-Canadian  youths,  ages  15-26,  are  huddled  around  a 
table  in  a community  centre  on  a fall  Saturday  afternoon.  For  the 
last  four  hours,  they  have  been  laughing,  disagreeing,  agreeing, 
writing,  and  improvising  different  scenarios.  They  are  sharing  ideas 
and  information  about  HIV/AIDS.  Everyone  has  proposed  scenarios 
for  the  videos  they  are  making.  As  the  project  youth  co-ordinator,  I 
suggest  that  they  could  work  through  the  different  proposals  by 
acting  out  each  scenario.  Questions  arise,  “What  language  should 
we  use  in  our  videos:  Mandarin,  Cantonese,  English — or  a 
combination  of  all  three?  Will  the  characters  have  English  or 
Chinese  names?  Should  the  scenario  reveal  how  the  protagonist  (an 
HIV-positive  young  woman)  becomes  infected?  What  are  the  most 
prevalent  stereotypes  and  ideas  about  HIV/AIDS  in  their 
communities?”  They  share  stories  about  the  stereotypes  they  have 
encountered  in  Mainland  China,  Hong  Kong,  and  Canada.  It  is  5 p.m. 
and  the  community  centre  is  about  to  close.  We  arrange  to  meet 
again  next  week,  same  time,  same  place. 

This  was  a typical  weekly  gathering  in  the  life  of  a community- 
based  HIV/AIDS  education  and  youth  videomaking  project, 
2002-200H.  While  learning  the  technical  and  artistic  skills  required 
in  making  a video,  the  participants  grappled  with  questions  about 
HIV/AIDS,  identity  and  representation,  media,  education,  culture, 
language,  sexuality,  stereotypes,  and  homophobia.  Throughout  the 
process,  we  faced  the  challenges  and  rewards  of  collective 
creation.  As  the  project’s  co-ordinator,  I became  aware  of  my 
weaknesses  and  strengths  as  an  educator,  researcher,  video-maker, 
and  human  being — it  was  a humbling  process.  In  this  article  I 


discuss  some  of  the  challenges  and  possibilities  of  teaching  video- 
making to  young  people  in  urban  community  settings  and  in 
schools. 

Video  in  Community  Settings 

In  many  ways,  the  conditions  of  a community-based  youth  video- 
making project  can  be  ideal  and  conducive  to  critical  video- 
making. In  contrast  to  compulsory  school  attendance  or  courses, 
youth  choose  to  participate  in  such  a community-based  project. 
Their  “performance”  in  the  project  is  not  subject  to  academic 
evaluation.  While  I facilitated  project  meetings,  the  youth  decided 
the  genre  and  content  of  the  videos  they  wanted  to  make.  Having 
collaborative,  peer-ownership  of  the  project  created  a sense  of 
shared  responsibility  to  “get  things  done”  and  to  make  quality 
work.  The  community  centre  where  we  met  and  worked  did  have 
some  rules,  but  these  were  nowhere  as  restrictive  as  those 
governing  space,  movement,  and  conduct  of  students  (and 
teachers)  in  schools.  The  wide  range  of  ages  among  the  youth 
fostered  mentoring  and  peer-learning.  Furthermore,  in  the  project 
where  I worked,  there  was: 

• A participant:coordinator  ratio  of  6:1 

• Access  to  human  and  technical  resources 

• A high  degree  of  time  flexibility 

• Ample  space  and  freedom  of  movement. 

While  community-based  educational  programs  do  not  have  the 
same  constraints  as  schools,  their  limited  resources  and  small 
number  allow  access  to  only  a fraction  of  high  school  students. 
Moreover,  their  programs  operate  outside  school  hours,  making  it 
difficult  for  students  who  must  work  part-time  jobs. 

Video  in  Classrooms 

The  drama  classroom  at  Middleview  School  (a  pseudonym)  was 
conducive  to  critical  pedagogy  and  videomaking,  offering  a large 
open  space.  Students  and  teacher  had  freedom  of  movement  within 
their  classroom,  students  worked  on  collective  creations,  and  were 
responsible  for  their  creative  projects.  In  addition  to  my  work  as  a 
research  assistant,  I volunteered  to  teach  a very  condensed 
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videomaking  workshop  in  a drama  class  in  this  school.  During  the 
first  class,  we  briefly  covered  basic  notions  such  as  point  of  view, 
genre,  storyboarding,  lighting,  and  sound,  as  well  as  basic  camera 
functions  and  equipment.  (We  had  access  to:  a semi-professional 
digital  video  camera,  tripod,  blank  mini-digital  videotapes,  and  a 
television.)  In  three  small  groups,  students  decided  on  the  genre 
and  content  of  their  video,  and  created  a storyboard.  During  the 
second  session,  they  rehearsed  without  a camera.  Then  I worked 
with  each  group  as  they  videotaped.  At  the  end  of  the  class, 
everyone  watched  the  three  videos,  including  all  the  takes.  I asked 
them  to  think  about:  “Now  that  you’ve  seen  the  raw  footage,  what 
editing  decisions  would  you  make?  Would  you  have  filmed 
anything  differently?”  Teaching  this  workshop  gave  me  insights 
into  the  potential  issues,  challenges,  and  benefits  of  teaching 
videomaking  in  the  context  of  a short,  one-off  workshop  in  a high 
school  drama  classroom  in  comparison  to  the  community  setting. 

Challenges  and  Possibilities 

Live  drama  is  characterized  by  impermanence.  Each  experience  is 
new  and  ephemeral:  it  can  never  be  reproduced  in  the  same  way 
nor  stored  for  later  viewing.  However,  as  much  as  they  enjoyed 
doing  drama,  the  students  at  Middleview  often  begged  their 
teacher  to  videotape  their  performances.  They  wanted  to  be  able 
to  “watch  themselves.”  For  these  students,  the  video’s  appeal  may 
have  been  its  quality  of  “permanence.”  Videotape  is  a tangible 
keepsake  of  students’  experiences  in  drama  class;  it  can  also  be 
shown  to  friends  and  family. 

There  is  something  about  the  making  of  a video  product  that  can 
shift  a more  process-oriented  group  into  a more  product-oriented 
one.  Compared  to  other  project  activities,  when  youth  in  the 
community  group  were  filming,  they  were  much  more  focused  on 
"perfection.”  Physical  appearance  and  acting  performance,  for 
instance,  were  foregrounded  when  recording.  The  Middleview 
students  also  came  to  the  videomaking  workshop  with 
expectations  of  what  a video  can  and  should  look  like;  the  kinds  of 
stories  that  are  told  on  film/video;  and  whose  stories  are  told. 
Making  a video,  therefore,  seemed  to  create  a focused  attempt  to 
create  a “good”  end  product.  This  is  perhaps  not  surprising  given 
the  polished  quality  of  mainstream  film/video  products  that  youth 
are  exposed  to  in  North  American  media. 

These  expectations  can  frame  and  even  paralyze  teenagers 
creating  their  own  videos.  At  Middleview,  for  instance,  the  stories 
and  genre  of  the  talk  show  and  reality  TV  formats  were  very 
popular  and  students  tried  to  emulate  them.  Yet,  there  are  many 
excellent  videos/films  made  by  young  artists  around  the  world — 
without  Hollywood  budgets  and  predictable  storylines.  By  showing 
some  of  these  films,  teachers  can  expose  students  to  the  diversity 
of  media  production  that  exists  outside  the  narrow  boundaries  of 
North  American  mainstream  media. 

Youth  come  to  videmaking  projects  with  lots  of  ideas  about  how 
video/film  work  is  done.  From  watching  entertainment  television 
shows,  behind-the-scenes  programs,  and  the  “making-of” 
documentaries  found  on  most  film  DVDs,  they  approach  it 
hierarchically,  with  a system  of  stars,  producers,  and  directors,  The 


youth  at  both  Middleview  and  the  community  youth  videomaking 
project  assigned  roles  for  themselves:  “director,”  “camera  person,” 
and  “actor,”  and  took  these  roles  very  seriously. 

Making  a video  seemed  to  focus  students’  work  and  attention. 
Once  a group  had  finished  making  their  video,  they  would  sit  down 
and  watch  another  group  make  theirs,  until  all  groups  had  finished. 
Sometimes,  as  a group  was  making  its  video,  members  would  ask 
other  groups  for  tips  or  they’d  help  by  making  special  effects 
sounds  or  pretending  to  be  a live  audience.  Every  group  was 
respectful  and  supportive.  The  students  watched  each  group’s 
videomaking  process  intently,  sometimes  remarking:  “Oh,  we 
should  have  done  that!”  “That’s  cool  the  way  they’re  doing  that!” 
“That’s  a good  idea.”  The  students  especially  enjoyed  watching 
their  videos  on  television  at  the  end  of  the  workshop. 

Reflections 

Videomaking  is  a multi-disciplinary  activity  that  can  be 
incorporated  into  many  subjects,  including  media  studies,  social 
studies,  world  issues,  computer  science,  drama,  visual  arts, 
language  arts,  and  science.  Media  education  practioners  have  an 
opportunity  to  go  beyond  the  technical  aspects,  to  introduce 
students  to  aesthetic,  critical,  and  multi-disciplinary  ways  of 
looking  at  the  world  and  making  sense  of  phenomena.  It  is 
important  that  schools  teach  not  only  critical  media  literacy  but 
also  critical  media  production.  Just  as  we  would  not  think  of 
teaching  reading  without  teaching  students  how  to  write,  critical 
media  literacy  should  be  accompanied  with  opportunities  to 
create  media. 

Notes 

My  observations  are  based  on  my  MA  thesis  (2003)  research,  and  a 
five-month  period  of  doing  ethnographic  fieldwork  in  a Grade  12 
drama  classroom,  as  a research  assistant  on  Professor  Kathleen 
Gallagher’s  study:  “Drama  Education,  Youth  & Social  Cohesion: 
(Re)Constructing  Identities  in  Urban  Contexts.”  I refer  to  the  school 
study  site  as  “Middleview,”  a pseudonym. 
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Testing  Media  Literacy: 

Observations  about  Copyright  for 
Canadian  Media  Educators 

Mark  Lipton 


Let’s  not  sugarcoat  it,  Canadian  teachers  break 
copyright  law  all  the  time.  A few  years  ago  I was  a 
judge  for  a student-produced  video  contest  for  a small 
not-for-profit  organization  in  the  U.S.  Unfortunately, 
our  sponsors  automatically  disqualified  some  of  the 
work  because  it  infringed  copyright  law.  It  was 
disappointing  that  a spectacularly  shot  and  edited 
video  project  was  dropped  because  the  background 
music  was  a popular  song.  Teachers  have  a social 
responsibility  to  support  copyright  and  be  informed 
about  copyright  law.  This  isn’t  so  easy  since  the  laws 
are  constantly  changing;  what’s  valid  this  year  might 
not  be  valid  tomorrow. 

Know  the  Law, 

Know  the  Exemptions 

Copyright  law,  for  many,  is  the  bug  in  a teacher’s  coffee.  Because  of 
the  way  the  law  controls  access  to  creative  work,  copyright  law 
shapes  prescribed  curriculum.  Schools  from  kindergarten  through 
universities  use  a variety  of  methods  to  deliver  course  material  and 
content  to  students.  But  the  law  limits  the  content  of  education 
when  a teacher  is  confined  by  the  choice  of  materials  to  present.  In 
today’s  school,  the  material  used  for  public  education  is  generally 
subject  to  copyright  law.  Copyright  ensures  three  things  for  the 
creators  of  a work:  recognition,  fair  compensation,  and  a strong 
measure  of  control  over  the  use  of  their  works.  While  protecting 
creators,  copyright  laws  can  make  a difficult  day  in  the  classroom 
more  stressful  for  teachers.  But,  there  are  some  exemptions  for 
certain  activities,  such  as  the  display  of  copyright  materials, 
performances,  or  exams  in  the  classroom.  Sections  29.4  to  29.9  of 
Canada’s  Copyright  Act  contain  specific  exemptions  that  allow  for 
the  reproduction  of  copyrighted  material  to  facilitate  learning.  The 
exemptions  detail  circumstances  when  media  may  be  legally 
reproduced.  (See  Educational  Exemptions.) 


Fair  Dealing: 

Who  Decides  What’s  Fair? 

In  addition  to  these  exemptions,  there  is  a “fair  dealing”  defense  in 
section  29  that  applies  to  reproductions  made  for  the  purposes  of 
private  study,  research,  criticism,  review,  or  news  reporting.  The 
first  and  most  important  requirement  for  a fair  dealing  exemption 
requires  that  the  source  and  author  be  mentioned.  While  it  does 
not  specifically  include  teaching,  this  section  of  the  Act  allows 
Canadian  teachers,  students,  and  researchers  to  make  single 
copies  of  periodical  articles,  short  stories,  short  clips  from 
television  programs,  and  excerpts  from  books.  This  is  defended  as 
“fair  dealing.”  While  creators  may  disagree,  this  common  practice 
has  never  been  challenged  in  the  courts.  (See  Fair  Dealing.) 

Copy  Light,  No  Sugar: 

Licensing  Agreements 

Making  copies  of  mediated  teaching  material  isn’t  as  easy  as 
ordering  a cup  of  coffee  at  your  local  cafe.  The  current  practice  in 
Canada  requires  education  institutions  to  pay  a licensing  fee  to 
copyright  collectives.  There  are  educational  lobby  groups  and 
other  institutional  agencies  that  work  to  negotiate  on  behalf  of 
teachers  and  creators.  Licensed  reproduction  rights  agencies  such 
as  Access©  (formerly  CANCOPY),  The  Society  of  Composers, 
Authors  and  Music  Publishers  of  Canada  (SOCAN),  and  The 
Canadian  Music  Publishers  Association  are  collective  rights 
organizations  that  represent  Canadian  copyright  holders  within 
Canada.  These  agencies  provide  access  to  copyright  protected 
works.  Licenses  provide  educators  with  immediate,  lawful,  and 
economic  access  to  published  works  while  ensuring  that 
publishers  and  creators  are  fairly  compensated.  School 
boards  hold  agreements  with  different  collectives,  which 
provide  teachers  with  lists  of  work  the  school  board  has 
already  bought.  Each  school  board  should  have  a list  of 
agreements  that  any  teacher  can  consult  when  designing 
their  curriculum. 
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Work  With  What  You  Got 

Teachers  are  told  to  use  only  the 
copyright  protected  material  for  which 
the  school  board  already  has  a licensing 
agreement.  The  school  principle  should 
distribute  this  list  and  be  a teacher’s  ally 
in  navigating  the  sea  of  copyright  law. 
Often,  teachers  are  told  to  look  into 
works  that  are  in  the  public  domain. 
Public  domain  refers  to  work  not 
protected  by  intellectual  property  laws 
such  as  copyright,  trademark  or  patent 
law.  This  means  it’s  free  for  you  to  use 
without  permission.  In  fact,  however, 
the  list  of  works  that  are  not  copyright 
protected  is  surprisingly  short. 


The  General  Attitude 

Surprising  to  some,  Canadian  copyright  law  is  somewhat  less 
specific  than  its  American  counterpart.  Fair  dealing  in  the  U.  S.,  for 
example,  is  far  more  specific  and  has  provided  Canadians  with 
some  guidelines  for  understanding  and  applying  the  law.  Here’s 
the  general  attitude:  For  the  purposes  of  private  study,  research, 
education,  and  teaching,  teachers  and  students  may  copy  an  entire 
periodical  article;  an  entire  newspaper  article;  an  entire  article 
from  an  encyclopedia,  dictionary,  annotated  bibliography,  or 
similar  reference  work;  an  entire  short  story,  play,  poem,  or  essay, 
whether  or  not  from  a collective  work;  an  entire  item  of  print  music 
from  a book  or  periodical  issue;  a chart,  graph,  diagram,  drawing, 
cartoon,  or  picture  from  a book,  periodical,  or  newspaper;  at 
least  10%  of  a published  work;  and  one  chapter  of  a book. 

This  definition  is  familiar  to  most  teachers;  some  form  of  it  is 
usually  posted  above  the  photocopy  machine  in  most  schools. 
Unfortunately,  there  seems  to  be  little  consensus  when  it  comes 
to  the  use  of  media  other  than  print.  Visual  media,  like  film 
and  television,  are  subject  to  further  complications. 


No  Notion  of 
Media  Literacy 

There  are  rules  for  news 
programs  and  different  rules 
for  documentaries.  Canada’s 
Copyright  Act  gives  very  little 
credence  to  media  literacy  and, 

as  a result,  has  few  provisions  for  the  onset  of  digital  technology. 
Sections  30.8  to  31,  for  example,  deal  with  ephemeral  recordings, 
broadcasting,  and  retransmission  of  media.  But  this  leaves  out 
many  mediated  forms  of  expression.  Further,  stipulations  for 
using  media  are  mostly  beyond  what  makes  media  useful  for 
teachers,  for  example  that  exemption  of  retransmission  requires 
simultaneity  and  that  programs  must  be  transmitted  in  their 
entirety.  When  it  comes  to  copies  of  radio  and  television 
programs,  if  the  program  is  shown  in  the  classroom, 
it  must  be  paid  for. 


Pay  the  Fees 

An  educational  institution  can  pay  for  and  comply  with  any  terms 
and  conditions  fixed  under  Canada’s  Copyright  Act.  There  are  more 
conditions  here,  too  (you  have  to  destroy  the  copy  of  the  work 
within  a one-year  period).  That  said,  there  are  ways  around  these 
confusing  laws.  Most  teachers  accept  that  media  use  functions  as 
students’  first  curriculum.  In  terms  of  media  use,  what  goes  on 
outside  the  classroom  could  provide  teachers  with  those  valuable 
teachable  moments.  For  homework,  have  students  keep  a media 
log,  watch  for  particular  TV  commercials,  decode  an  advertisement. 
Exploit  the  definition  of  “private  study.”  Then,  invite  students  to 
participate  in  your  classroom’s  discourse  about  media. 


Digital  Environments: 

New  Licenses  or  New  Statutes? 

School  boards  across  Canada  are  increasingly  using  resources  and 
material  outside  the  bounds  of  copyright  law,  such  as  those 
available  on  the  Internet,  in  assignments,  lessons,  and  training. 
Computer-mediated  communication  frequently  resides  outside  the 
repertoire  of  copyright  collectives.  As  a result  of  the  increasing  use 
of  digital  technologies,  the  present  exemptions  in  the  Copyright  Act 
should  be  adapted  to  new  technology  and  the  digital  environment. 
Technology  and  technology-enhanced  learning,  particularly  as  they 
relate  to  digital  or  electronic  issues  and  the  Internet,  have  evolved 
at  a much  more  rapid  rate  than  has  the  law,  leaving  gaps  in  the 
Copyright  Act  that  are  out  of  step  with  modern  educational 
realities.  Questions  of  ownership  and  enforcement  of  copyright  in 
computer-mediated  communication  is  in  its  infancy.  Much  of  the 
material  posted  on  the  Internet,  for  example,  is  created  by  authors 
who  are  not  interested  in  asserting  their  copyright,  and  have  no 
expectation  of  profit.  Unlike  commercially  printed  books  or 
periodicals,  material  posted  on  the  Internet  may  be  intended  from 
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its  inception  to  be  freely  available  to  the  public.  Rather  than 
adding  an  educational  exemption  in  the  Copyright  Act,  rights 
holders  favour  more  licensing  of  information  and  communications 
technologies  for  educational  purposes.  They  assert  that  licensing 
provides  the  adaptability  necessary  to  quickly  respond  to  changing 
teachers’  needs  that  a statute  cannot.  For  educators,  on  the  other 
hand,  expanding  the  fair  dealing  exemption  under  section  29  of  the 
Copyright  Act  would  be  better  able  to  cover  the  use  of  publicly 
available  material  for  educational  purposes. 

Test  for  Media  Literacy 

The  aims  of  education  are  different  from  the  aims  of  commerce,  and 
the  Copyright  Act  must  acknowledge  this  difference.  As  teachers, 
we  depend  greatly  on  the  continuing  spirit  of  creators  by  looking  at 
work  made  by  others.  It  is  vital  for  teachers  to  have  efficient  and 
affordable  access  to  these  tools.  The  rights  of  creators  and  the  rights 
of  teachers  are  not  competing  interests.  As  a result,  Canada’s 
Copyright  Act  has  been — and  continues  to  be — subjected  to  a 
major  overhaul  (Bill  C-32),  particularly  in  light  of  changes  in 
technology  and  the  digital  revolution.  The  questions  teachers  ask  of 
media  are  vital  to  any  curricula,  media  or  otherwise,  to  negotiate 
students’  media  curriculum  with  a school's  prescribed  one.  At  the 
moment,  the  best  interpretation  of  the  Canadian  Copyright  Act 
(29.H.2b)  has  teachers  using  media  as  part  of  a test  or  examination. 
But  remember  there  are  always  conditions.  Under  the  law,  to  be 
exempt  from  copyright,  the  test  or  examination  materials  must  not 
be  commercially  available.  Nonetheless,  the  opportunities  to  test 
your  students’  media  literacy  are  unrestrained  by  copyright.  Have 
students  test  their  assumptions  and  be  tested  about  media  in  ways 
that  support  your  curriculum  and  Canadian  law. 

Tips  from  29-29.3  of  Canada’s  Copyright  Act 

Fair  dealing  means  that  making  a copy  for  the  purpose  of 
research,  private  study,  criticism,  or  review  does  not  infringe 
copyright.  But  Canada’s  Copyright  Act  never  clearly  defines 
the  parameters  of  “fair.”  The  most  important  requirement  for 
fair  dealing  is  that  the  source  and  author  be  mentioned. 

Don’t  make  the  common  mistake  of  believing  that  including 
quotation  marks  or  a line  of  attribution  satisfies  copyright 
requirements.  If  you  properly  quote  and/or  credit  a work’s 
author,  experts  say,  you  cannot  be  accused  of  plagiarism,  but 
you  may  still  be  accused  of  copyright  infringement. 


For  an  annotated  list  of  links  and  publications  on  copyright, 
refer  to  the  Orbit  pull  out  Media  Education  Resources. 

MARK  UPTON  is  an  Assistant  Professor  in  the  School  of 
English  and  Theatre  Studies  at  the  University  of  Guelph. 


Highlights  from  29.4  -29.9  of  Canada’s  Copyright  Act 


Remember,  with  all  the  details  of  the  Copyright  Act,  there  are 
always  conditions.  Read  through  the  fine  print  before  you  jump 
to  conclusions  about  exemptions.  For  our  purposes,  under 
the  law,  teachers  are  under  the  authority  of  educational 
institutions,  and  the  purposes  of  teaching  are  educational. 

For  a test,  work  or  other  subject  matter  required  as  part  of  that 
test  is  exempt  from  copyright.  Of  course,  the  condition  is  that 
this  material  must  not  be  commercially  available.  Nonetheless, 
it  is  not  an  infringement  of  copyright  for  a teacher  to: 

• Reproduce,  translate,  or  perform  in  public  oh  the  premises 
of  the  educational  institution. 

• Communicate  by  telecommunication  to  the  public  situated 
on  the  premises  of  the  educational  institution. 

Live  .performances,  sound  recordings,  and  work  transmitted  by 
telecommunication  do  not  infringe  copyright  for  teachers  or 
any  person  directly  responsible  for  setting  a curriculum.  But 
there  ate  conditions.  Here  a some  of  them: 

• Presentation  of  material  must  be  done  on  the  premises  of  an 
educational  institution. 

• The  intention  of  this  presentation  must  be  for  educational  or 
training  purposes  and  not  for  profit. 

• The  presentation  must  be  before  an  audience  consisting 
primarily  of  students  of  the  educational  institution. 

• In  the  case  of  telecommunication,  media  material  must  be 
presented  at  the  time  of  its  communication  to  the  public — 
simultaneous  broadcast. 

• Often,  copies  of  media  must  be  destroyed  within  a certain 
number  of  days. 
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Ask  a Teacher  U 


\re  your  students  battling  with  homework? 
:ly  to  the  rescue  with  Ask  a Teacher, 

>ur  FREE  high  school  homework  website. 
Whether  to  prepare  for  tests  or  improve 
narks,  Ask  a Teacher  can  help  your  students 
ucceed!  Log  on  for: 


Brain  Bank  - including  a Super  Glossary, 
exercises  and  tutorials,  and  answers  to 
frequently  asked  questions  from  our 
popular  live  chats. 

Chat  Rooms  - open  Sunday  to  Thursday 
from  5:30  to  9:30  pm  with  certified  Ontario 


BE  A 

HOMEWORK 

HERO 


i c.or 


Essay  Feedback  - get  constructive 


teachers  ready  to  help  students  one-on-one 


comments  from  certified  teachers!  Essays 
will  be  evaluated  within  48  hours  to  help 
identify  strengths  and  weaknesses. 


in  any  subject. 

Visit  Ask  a Teacher  at  www.ilc.org  and  see 
how  easy  it  is  to  be  a hero. 
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rvo  FOR  TEACHERS  E-NEWS 

>esigned  to  help  intermediate  and  senior  teachers  use  TVO  programs  in  the  classroom,  find 
ecommended  viewing  for  curriculum-linked  programs,  student  worksheets,  and  teacher  resources 
n this  monthly  online  newsletter.  Sign  up  for  the  e-newsletter  at  www.tvo.org/learnwithtvo. 
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THE  CENTRE  FOR  MEDIA  AND  CULTURE  IN 
EDUCATION  fosters  inquiry  and  debate  about  cultural 
practices  in  everyday  life.  It  was  founded  by  graduate 
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.Toronto, 


students  and  faculty  at  OISE/UT  in  1997  in  order  to  study  media  and  culture  within  and 
across  a range  of  practices,  including  film  and  video,  digital  media,  television, 
photography,  visual  arts,  drama,  radio,  musical  performance,  and  material  exhibition 
design.  To  find  out  more  about  CMCE’s  projects,  activities,  and  events: 

http://cmce.oise.utoronto.ca/ 


AM  L Association  for  Media  Literacy 


The  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  MEDIA 

LITERACY  is  an  Ontario-based,  non-profit  organization  made  up  of  teachers,  parents 
and  media  professionals.  Founded  in  1978,  the  AML  was  the  first  comprehensive 
organization  of  media  teachers  in  Canada  and  it  serves  the  needs  of  teachers  who 
are  concerned  about  the  influence  of  the  mass  media  and  popular  culture  on  young 
people.  The  AML  organizes  regular  workshops,  provides  Additional  Qualification 
courses  and  in-services  workshops  for  teachers  and  school  boards,  summer  ^ .jaa* 
institutes  and  international  conferences.  To  learn  more:  www.aml.ca/ 
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OISE/UT’s  international  conference  TEACHER  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  SCHOOLS  WE  NEED  is  coming  up 
May  13  -1H,  2005.  Don’t  miss  the  debate  “Are  the  right 
people  entering  teaching?  Are  the  wrong  people  leauing  ?” 
co-sponsored  by  our  media  partner  TVOntario.  More 
| information:  http://conference.oise.utoronto.ca 


